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THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD. 


BY STEPNIAK. 


Il. 
WHAT FORCES THE REVOLUTION COMMANDS. 
( Continued.) 


In every country considerable difference is observable between 
town and village life—the people of the town being always 
much quicker to accept innovations both in their customs and in 
the domain of intellect. In Russia, however, this difference is 
ereater than elsewhere, owing to the social condition and the 
family life of our peasants. The type of the peasant families is 
strictly patriarchal. Only the independent Ruthenians are ac- 
customed when married to establish separate households. The 
Russian peasant generally does not separate from his paternal 
home, all the members living together in very large families 
composed of two or three successive generations under the 
despotic rule of the head of the household, numbering sometimes 
ten to fifteen or more male and female workpeople. Such families 
are very advantageous from an economical point of view, bein 

a kind of productive and consuming association. ,But family 
despotism, the complete dependence of the women and younger 
members upon the stubborn will of the elderly “ head-man,” is 
one of the greatest evils of our country life. Besides, as only the 
independent householders have the right to assist in the village 
assembly, it follows as a result that a considerable part of the 
full-grown population is practically excluded from having any 
Voice in the management of local affairs. Then village self-govern- 
ment in a country ruled by ruthless bureaucratic despotism, where 
nothing is known about individual dignity and independence, has 
naturally outstepped its limit, and become in many cases a sort of 
patriarchal tutorship. The Russian “ Mir” interferes with the 
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individuality of private life in a manner that would never be 
suffered by a man of Saxon origin, while the Russian peasants 
bear this dependency with the utmost submission, accustomed 
as they are to consider the “ Mir” as their only refuge and pro- 
tector. In such a condition it would be surprising if the Russian 
peasantry were less conservative, less patriarchal than they are. 
~~ the part of the ey, which always is the most liable 

» be influenced by progress young generation—in 
our villages is precisely that which lacks any “independence of 
spirit; nay, any interest in questions of general character. If 
you are a propagandist going “among the peasants,” do not follow 
the traditional precept of addressing new ideas to the new gene- 
rations. You will be entirely disappointed and dispirited by their 
utter frivolity. You must win the ear of their elders, who in 
the villages seem to have engrossed the intellectual activity and 
the social instincts of the whole community. 

But go among the workmen of the towns, and you will be 
struck by a perfect contrast. Our towns possessed until lately 
comparatively few professional workmen. The majority of hands 
in our manufactories consists of peasants whose families live in 
some far distant village. If the workman cannot afford to go 
home even for a holiday, or the summer season, he brings his 
wife into town, but continues to hold a share in the land of the 
family. In nine cases out of ten, peasants going into the town 
are people occupying subordinate positions in the household. 
The “head man” never abandons the land unless he is totally 
ruined. Usually, he sends a younger member of the family, 
his son or younger brother, to town to make up the money 
required for taxes. The young people are, most of them, very 
anxious to go to the towns. It isa sort of emancipation from their 
dependent position at home. There is no “elder” to command 
him, no “old people,’ whose will is a law and guidance for him. 
He is a full-grown, independent man, responsible for his conduct, 
and bound to think for himself and those whom he has left at 
home. He has new cares, new interests; his mental activity 1s 
at once awakened. The stream of new impressions, conceptions, 
observations, rushing on him from every part, do not slide any 
more from his intellect without touching it. He is in the fittest 
disposition to accept everything new that strikes him, and the 
memory of his past dependence makes him only the more inclined 
todo so. As to the old ideas carried from home they have no 
strong hold on him, being associated with a standard of life and 
culture he cannot help now thinking are backward, and some- 
times ridiculous. An intelligent young peasant coming for the 
first time into a town is really in a position somewhat similar 
to that of a young man or girl of the well-to-do classes fresh in 
the capital from some remote little town or country house. The 
workman’s mental field of activity is certainly limited, for he 1s 
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generally illiterate, as the majority of Russian peasants are, but 
the more easily he is impressed by the less ecmprehensive but 
more subtle vehicle of speech. 

The seed of revolution thrown by zealous hands on such a 
ground must have produced a very good harvest. We may add 
that the sowing itself was much easier in the towns than in the 
villages. An intelligent man, a new-comer, settled in a village, 
whether he be a schoolmaster, a communal clerk, or an artisan, 
becomes at once the object of general curiosity. All eyes are 
strictly kept on him. No step, no word of his passes unnoticed 
in the patriarchal drowsiness of village life, and the police have, of 
course, full knowledge of it. But in the busy swarming of great 
towns no police superintendence can impede frequent intercourse 
among people, provided they do not neglect to take some pre- 
cautions. And a good deal of time will elapse before the spies catch 
any hints of the suspicious visits of a poorly-dressed student to the 
house of some workman. Finally. there is not so great an abyss 
between workmen and the representatives of the well-to-do 
classes as between the latter and the peasants. They are both 
townspeople; they are in immediate contact with the repre- 
sentatives of the authorities; they feel the vexations and 
wrongs inflicted by the despotism of the police. And to 
facilitate mutual understanding, there is an infinite variety of 
gradation between the workpeople of the towns, the skilled 
labourers living continually in the towns presenting by their 
intellectual development little, if any, difference with the work- 
men of any great capital. 

To show what the revolutionary propaganda accomplished among 
workmen, let us stop a moment in St. Petersburg. The revolu- 
tionists of 1860 and 1866 had some adherents among the working 
people of St. Petersburg and Moscow, but with the destruction 
of organisations all connection between revolutionists and work- 
people was broken, and the present generation had to begin anew. 
The first attempts to do something among working men were 
made at St. Petersburg about 1871, and it happened that the 
propaganda was chiefly addressed to the unskilled labourers, form- 
ing the bulk of the working class of the capital. To give an 
idea of the primitive state of “their political conceptions, suffice it 
to relate the curious difficulty the propagandists encountered in 
their first steps, when, after some chatting in plebeian tea-rooms, 
we succeeded sufficiently i in becoming acquainted with a number 
of intelligent workmen to invite thei to our lodging to talk more 
freely about politics. Some called on us, but many “who promised 
did not come. We suspected it was out of fear of the police, 
but it was not so. The fact was, that some of the propagandists 
were medical students, and the workmen having vaguely heard, 
not without superstitious dread, of the dissection of corpses 
made in the Anatomical Hall, the ramour spread among them that 
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the “students” invited the workmen for a mysterious interview, 
planned for nothing less than to murder them and to carry their 
bodies secretly to the dissecting-room. The more timid were 
afraid and abstained from coming. : When, however, they saw 
that nothing of the kind happened, and their companions returned 
from the dangerous visits safe and sound, they grew emboldened 
and came more freely. But for a long time they were unable to 
understand what on earth those visits meant. They were so 
ignorant of polities that they could not conceive how the simple 
talking about the poverty of the peasants, the unjust distribu- 
tion of taxes, and so forth, might be an object of importance 
in itself. The propagandists, in order to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of social knowledge for their disciples, taught them to read. 
The workmen thought that we were simply good-hearted school- 
masters out of employment. Many of them went so far as to 
offer us money spontaneously, as some remuneration for our 
trouble. And when we categorically declined, the workmen were 
quite puzzled, and decided among themselves that it was the Tzar 
who ordered these good men and women to give instruction to 
workmen, and to tell them the truth about everything, and that 
he would recompense the propagandists by giving them medals 
for doing this act of kindess. All this we learned later from 
the mouths of our friends the workmen of the Vyborg and 
Petersburg side district, in which the propaganda was initiated, 
when they became really converted to our ideas, and understood 
the meaning of what we taught them. Of course not all the St. 
Petersburg workmen were so ingenuous, but the great majority 
was undoubtedly not much in advance of such antediluvian ideas. 

Ten years passed, and the political physiognomy of the St. 
Petersburg workmen changed completely. Save some stripling 
quite new from his village, it became difficult to meet with an 
average workman who did not know what revolution meant. And 
among those who knew there were few who did not sympathise 
with it. Many read the revolutionary periodical, or kept in their 
small chests revolutionary pamphlets. On the whole, we may 
affirm, without exaggeration, that the workmen of St. Petersburg 
at present are no less imbued with revolutionary ideas than the 
youth of the educated classes, and in all the trials of the last period 
(save the military ones), among the accused there was always a 
very large percentage of workmen. This striking change was 
wrought not by the propaganda only. With the best zeal and 
greatest ability of the propagandists it would be impossible to 
work such a miracle. We must remember that in Russia there 
is no opportunity for influencing the masses. We cannot convene 
large meetings, nor throw our pamphlets and papers to the four 
winds of heaven. To shake the secular torpor of the Russian 
masses we had nothing but the whisper, the secret propaganda 
addressed with circumspection to private men. Such a propaganda 
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is too inadequate for its task. To rouse the spirit of our masses 
deeds were required; words served only to explain and bring 
home to people’s understanding that which had struck their mind 
and excited their spirit. The great change in the political atmo- 
sphere of St. Petersburg is chietly due to the mighty struggle 
with the Autocracy, carried on for so many years by the Nihilists, 
naturally impressing most strongly the population of the town 
which was the chief scene of their activity. The feeling of 
amazement passed over, curiosity succeeded, and in the capital 
the means of satisfying it being always at hand, the vague 
sympathy which working people always feel’ for courage and 
pluck turned quickly into conscious partisanship. The longer the 
struggle lasted the greater was the wonder and admiration for 
the strugglers, and the stronger the sympathy with the cause 
they championed. And the secret adherents of the revolutionary 
organisation were always there ready to add fuel to this common 
sentiment, to remove objections, and to enlist in their ranks the 
most prominent and zealous among their sympathisers. Revolu- 
tionary organisations, composed of workmen, quite conscious of 
their revolutionary ends and means, had taken the place of the 
clumsy gatherings, half school, half club, of the period of 
1871-74. Police persecutions began; hundreds of workmen were 
arrested, imprisoned, exiled. But the movement grew in extent 
and intensity, embracing new districts, spreading to other towns. 
As an example, I will mention that in the time of Kalturins’ 
leadership (1879-80), for which I have positive data, the St. 
Petersburg workmen’s organisation, known under the name of 
the Northern Workmen’s League, was composed of about 200 
to 300 members, divided into about fifteen to twenty groups, 
working in various quarters of the capital, having their regular 
secret meetings, their own finances, and their central governing 
committee to dispose of the material means and the personnel 
of the organisation. Such a force will seem very small to a 
member of an English trade union numbering many thou- 
sands. But it must be remembered that with secret revolutionary 
organisations it is quite different than with public and pacific 
ones. There are thousands of considerations unknown to the 
latter, which a revolutionary organisation must take into account 
before admitting a man into its ranks. One imprudent member 
may ruin in no time all which has been done during years of 
incessant and perilous toil. A secret society can only accept a 
small part of those who would be willing to enter it. It is not 
the body of the party, as it is with a public association, but only 
its nerves and sinews, which, ramified among the large body of 
sympathisers, can in the decisive moment give it the required 
impulse. 

In November 1879, when the violent death of seven workmen 
at the explosion of the cartridge manufactory of Vasiliostrov 
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ave occasion for a revolutionary manifestation, the Northern 

_ oy though then in infancy, could lead into the street no less 
than ten to twelve thousand workmen. In the case of a barricade 
struggle a wel] selected organisation of 200 to 300 conspirators, 
having its ramifications in all the principal manufactories, can 
lead into the streets the bulk of the working population of 
an enormous town; provided the revolutionary feeling has a 
strong hold over the masses. 

The St. Petersburg workmen are much in advance compared 
with those of the other towns; just as in France, in Germany, 
and other countries where the centralisation of the strength 
of the Government calls out naturally a similar concentration 
of revolutionary forces and exertions. But in all the principal 
towns the seed of disaffection is sufficiently spread to render 
them very “unsafe” for the Government, especially in the large 
towns of South and Western Russia. In 1877, Prince Krapotkin 
(cousin of the prisoner of Clairvaux), then Governor-General 
of the province of Kharkoff, in his secret annual report to. the 
Emperor, which the Nihilists succeeded in obtaining and pub- 
lishing, says plainly, that though in the country the efforts of 
the propagandists have not produced serious damages, in the 
towns it was quite the reverse, and he can no more answer for the 
faithfulness of the working population of Kharkoff. So it is in 
many other principal Russian towns. The conversion of so many 
workmen to revolutionary ideas is undoubtedly one of the most 
important and most useful services performed by the revolutionist 
of the present generation. The idea of liberty, the hatred to 
autocracy, is no more the exclusive patrimony of the superior 
classes, as it was formerly. These ideas are brought now to the 
heart of the masses, and nothing can prevent them continually 
oozing out from the towns’ workpeople to the agricultural classes. 
Often. wanting system, and leaving little deposit i in the form of 
permanent or canisation, the propaganda among the town labourers 
was carried on interruptedly all the time by a considerable num- 
ber of people. The amount of intellectual change wrought by it 
is very great And I am glad to state that lately a noticeable 
revival of this activity manifested itself in’ the ranks of the 
Russian Nihilists, and a numerous and growing body of people 
have accepted the propaganda among workmen as their chief 
aim. 

Taking all this into account,—the general disaffection of the 
town population, and the facility afforded to the creation of re- 
volutionary organisations among them,—we are fully entitled to 
conclude that if Russian towns were as lar ge as those of Western 
Europe, and had formed so senaidnnitile a quota of the popula- 
tion as in France, England, or Germany, we could fairly have hope 
in town revolutions like those of Paris, Vienna, and Milan. But, 
unhappily, it is not so. Russian industrial development is very 
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slow, and will hardly become much quicker under the present 
régume, which is ruining the country both morally and materially. 
The capital which bears so strongly on the destinies of a central- 
ized state, in Russia forms less than ;35th, whilst Paris forms 
about ;';th of the whole population of the country. In the insur- 
rection of 1878 in Milan, a town of 200,000 inhabitants, it had to 
struggle against 40,000 of Radezki’s battalions, and Milan won 
the battle. Paris, with its two-and-a-half millions, was under still 
more favourable conditions. And that great town has won many 
times, having been able to struggle with forces more or less equal- 
ized with those opposing them. Whilst in St. Petersburg there are 
two soldiers for every workman, and in the case of the prolonga- 
tion of street fighting for a few days, there would be twice as 
many: in such conditions a purely civil insurrection is hopeless. 
The only insurrection having a chance of success in Russia is 
that which combines the advantages of surprise with energy; an 
insurrection which paralyzes the whole governmental machine by 
striking from within, while, in the meantime, other forces are 
attacking it from without. The Revolution, in a word, must have 
adherents among those who stand near the very centre of the 
Government, those who are the nominal supporters of the Autocracy 
—the army. 

How far is this prospect likely to be realised ? 

Russians, waking up to political life, began by the insurrection 
of the Decembrist, in which the flower of the army took part. 
The military could not surely have a nobler tradition to inspire 
them, nor better examples to follow. In the epoch of the revival 
of intellectual and Liberal movement which followed the Crimean 
war, we see the military taking no less a part in it than the 
professors, students, littérateurs, etc. There were Liberal clubs 
composed of officers of all ar ms, and it is a well-known fact that 
the chief office for the reprint and distribution of Kolorol (Herzen’s 
clandestine paper) was organised by the Military Academy of the 
general staff. The names of generals and colonels are connected 
with secret societies, and dozens of officers of every grade are 
condemned to Siberia to imprisonment for life, and to death for 
their revolutionary sympathies. 

When; in 1870, ten years later, the socialistic rush of the young 
people “among the peasants” began, the officers, as such, could 
not take part in it. But even this movement had an echo with 
the officers of the army. About a score of them, chiefly of 
younger grade, but also some of a higher rank, abandoned the 
service, and united with the propagandists. The military, in a 
word, was always susceptible to the influence coming from the 
exterior world. And there is nothing surprising in this. The 
staff of Russian officers differs greatly from what people are 
wont to associate with the idea of a military caste. They are the 
direct contrast to the stiff-necked Prussian younker, the ideal 
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of a modern soldier who is proud of his noble origin, proud 
of his uniform and traditional devotion to the king : who is 
enacting his drilling manceuvre with the earnestness ‘of an offi- 
ciating clergyman; who despises most sincerely all which is 
not rendered sacred by a brazen casque or a bottle-green over- 
coat. The Russian military officers are plain and unassuming 
men, with no sentiment of inborn superiority of origin, as such 
feeling i is little known among the Russian nobility to “which they 
belong. They possess neither particular devotion nor hostility to 
the existing régime. Russians, unless they begin to conspire, 
have little opportunity of thinking seriously about polities, and 
the general colour of political opinions of all official and non- 
official classes is that of indifference. Neither have they any 
special attachment to the profession they have adopted. They 
become military officers as they might become magistrates, sur- 
geons, or agriculturists, because when still of tender age their 
parents send them to military, instead of civilian, schools. And 
they remain in the profession imposed on them, since a man 
must serve somewhere to get his living, and the military career, 
after all, is neither worse nor better than any other. Besides, they 
are doing their best to smooth that life, devoting to military duties 
as little time and trouble as possible. They are, of course, eager 
for promotion, but prefer to get their advancement remaining in 
their slippers and dressing-gown. They do not read professional 
books, and if they are subscr ibers ex officio toa military magazine, 
they leave it uncut. If reading anything at all, it is ‘the current 
literature, especially our great popular monthly magazine, supply- 
ing with intellectual food our young generation. And among the 
young officers of distant regiments there are partisans of some 
popular author or the other, and discussions are held as warm 
as those among the undergraduates of a university. Military 

“jingoism ” is quite unknown among our officers. If you hear of 
an officer who is raving about his bloody profession, or who has a 
passion for drilling exercises, you may bet twenty to one that he 
is a blockhead. 

With such a staff of officers an army is not destined perhaps 
to develop to the utmost its military qualities, but it leaves it 
open to all humanitarian and really patriotic influences ; it makes 
an irremovable obstacle to its turning to a lasting instrument 
of oppression of the country. Every Liberal movement will find 
supporters and adherents in its ranks. And, to return to our 
subject, so it was with the present phase of the Russian 
Revolution. From the epoch when the Nihilists entered reso- 
lutely into the fierce battle with Autocracy, their adherents 
among the officers grew very rapidly, extending from the 
capital over all Russia. In 1881-2, when the first conspiracy 
was discovered by treason, the police made about two hundred 
arrests among military officers of all grades and all arms. The 
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traces of conspiracy were discovered in fourteen among the 
greatest military centres of Russia, such as St. Petersburg, 
Cronstradt, Odessa, Nikolaieff. The judicial inquiry has brought 
out the fact that the military were united in a conspiracy with the 
determined purpose of helping the open insurrection intended to 
overthrow the Autocracy. They had a central directing com- 
mittee, having its seat at St. Petersburg, and composed of few 
members, officers of the garrison of the capital, and of the navy 
of Cronstradt. By the care of their emissaries they founded 
conspiratory groups among the officers of other towns. The 
trial of October 1884, the only one which the Government had 
the courage to hold (all the rest of the military being sentenced 
to various penalties without judgment), has shown that really 
the best and noblest of Russia’s sons are uniting in the name of 
its freedom. And they are no longer young people; for among 
the first stand the name of such men as Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ashenbrenner, a warrior of forty years of age, and with twenty 
years’ military service, the hero of the Central Asian War, who 
won a dozen military distinctions: crosses, medals, swords of 
honour, and promotions, with honourable mention, by his splendid 
courage in many battles, in storming fortresses and towns, and 
who in his mature age became one of the most resolute champions 
of the Revolution, converting to it half a score of the officers of 
his regiment, founding military groups in other regiments, sending 
emissaries to far distant towns, and himself making propa- 
gandist journeys through Russia. There also is the brilliant 
artillery officer, Captain Pochitonov, hero of the Turkish war, 
who distinguished himself in many battles and difficult passages, 
sieges, and stormings, who returned home laden with honours 
and distinctions, finishing his career with distinguished success 
at the Artillery Academy, and entered the ranks of the con- 
spirators, becoming most active in propagating the Revolution 
among them. There are Captain Rogachief, Baron Stromberg, 
the naval officer, Commander of the Pacific Squadron—all people 
to whom their very enemies were obliged to give credit for their 
merit. When such as these declare unanimously before the 
tribunal that the best service they felt bound, in honour, to 
render to their country was to unite with the enemy of the 
Government to which they had sworn fidelity, this is an 
emphatical proof that such a Government has become the worst 
enemy of the country. 

It is quite evident that the adherents of the Revolution among 
the army in the epoch we are speaking of are not to be trifled 
with. Numerically, as well as morally, they represented a force 
which really promised to occasion serious trouble to the Russian 
Tzars. In a strongly constituted healthy state, the material 
forces represented by the conspiracies of 1881-2 would be ridi- 
culously insufficient. But it is quite different in Russia. Despotic 
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states in general have little power of resistance against internal 
enemies. The concentration of all governmental functions to one 
centre leaves the whole body politic helpless, if the blow is 
adroitly struck at the head. This explains the notorious fact 
of the facility with which success was obtained by the Palace 
revolutions in many despotisms, including Russia of the eighteenth 
century, when a handful of body guards exalted and dethroned 
Tzars and Tzarinas. That is no Tonger likely to happen. If 
the Autocracy arrive at such a condition of decomposition that 
ambitious generals should aspire to Preetorian revolution, they 
will undoubtedly hoist some political banner to get support 
and conceal their private aims. But against liberatory insur- 
rection the Russian Autocracy is no better guaranteed than 
against the Palace revolution in the past century. We must 
remember that the great Decembrist insurrection had few bat- 
talions under its command, and it imperilled most seriously the 
throne of Nicholas I., and might indeed have overthrown it, were 
it not for the want of resolution in the leaders. From early 
morning until 2 P.M. the soldiers stood on the Winter Palace 
Square before the quasi-defenceless palace, waiting vainly for 
the Dictator who had disappeared, to lead them to the assault. 
Nobody took his place, and Nicholas I. consequently had full 
time to assemble his troops and demolish his enemy with grape- 
shot. 

True, the military conspiracy of which we are speaking now 
was much inferior to that of the Decembrists. Though having 
the best reason to count upon the immediate support of workmen 
and the bulk of the educated classes, it was not sufficient to raise 
the banner of insurrection. But it had collected such considerable 
forces in so short a time, and was spreading so quickly, that the 
best hopes were entertained for the next few years. 

But the bright prospects of the conspiracy were blighted. 
Owing to the ‘Vilest of treason the military organisation was 
discov ered. Hundreds of officers were arrested, to be either im- 
prisoned, shot, hanged, or exiled, together with many hundreds of 
workmen. We may admit, as a rule, if the conspiracy had once ob- 
tained a given result, this example would have been an additional 
chance for obtaining the same next time, provided the general con- 
ditions remained unchanged. I hardly need to add that not all 
the military conspirators were arrested. There still are plenty to 
continue the work. And one of those conspirators, speaking for 
all his companions, has recently published in Navod naia Volia 
Messinger, a long letter, intended to answer the numerous accu- 
sations made against the military conspirators by their adversaries 
Alarmed by the great spread of revolution among the officers, the 
Government nominated a Commission of Inquiry, composed of 
generals, ministers, and grand dukes. But those personages, 10 
their high wisdom, concluded that the cause which induced the 
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officers to unite with the Revolution was their bad pay and slow 
promotion! In high society and the military circles of St. Peters- 
burg people said that all the evil proceeded from the devilish 
cunning of the revolutionist who ensnared hundreds of officers, 

employing for this purpose female propagandists. No! answered 
the author of this interesting letter, there is no need of ensnaring, 
nor of meeting with a revolutionary emissary for converting an 
officer to an adherent of Revolution at present. The chief agent of 
conversion is the part which the Government forces the officer to 
play; the principal cause of discontent is the degradation of the 
functions laid on the modern military officer. “Imagine,” he says, 
“a model officer, who has never troubled himself about politics, or 
read political books, but who is endowed with natural good sense, 
and think to what conclusions he. must come in the execution of 
such duties as this. Strikes have lately grown common; and if 
they become serious the troops are always called out to ‘restore 
order ’—in other words, to force workmen to abandon their demands 
however moderate, and to submit to all which the masters wish 
to inflict on them. If the men call a meeting to discuss their 
grievances the troops disperse them, sometimes by force of arms, 
but no objection is raised to the meetings and discussions of the 
masters and their friends. The peasants, to take another instance, 
refuse to pay taxes—an event common enough of late. The 
‘stanovi’ (chief of the district police) comes in order to realise 
the amount due by selling their effects. The peasants will not 
suffer the auction to proceed. It is a ‘rebellion’; the troops are 
called in and set to work. They shoot down, slay, and make 
prisoners. The enemy is vanquished and surrenders. The 
leaders are bound, and sent to prison for more severe punishment. 

The rest receive patriarchal correction; they are knouted in a 
body, from the beardless boy to the white-haired grandfather. 

After the general flagellation, the stock and chattels of the 
conquered are sold up, and the victors are quartered for some 
weeks in the houses of the vanquished, to consume, in the way of 
punishment, the last crust left them after the auction. In the 
excitement of the struggle our officer has no time to think. But 
now the struggle is over, and he looks round him with surprise. 
He knows military histor y, and*has read of wars with savage 
tribes, but he has never heard that it is a conqueror’s business to 
flog and starve his defeated foes. The officer is curious to know 
something more of this same enemy—the very peasant so beloved 
of the Tzar and the Tchinovniks. “He has time and opportunity 
for his studies now that he is billeted in the peasants’ houses. He 
finds that the so-called rebellion was an act of sheer despair. The 
peasants had not a farthing to pay the taxes, which exceeded 
their whole income. They resisted the sale of their cattle, because 
they cannot till the land without them, and famine must follow 
their loss. The officer is forced to own with shame he has 
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played the part, not of a soldier, but of a policeman and exe- 
cutioner. Take another case. The Dissenters have built a chapel 
of their own, and will not permit the police to close it. The 
Uniats, converted to orthodoxy in the bishop’s reports, and in 
them alone, continue to go to the Roman Catholic Church. In 
both instances the troops are called out with unavoidable results 
—a struggle, followed by general knouting, and the billeting of 
troops on the offenders. 

“ And the escort duties to Siberia, and the prison guard? What 
subjects for reflection these must give! What victims of political 
and religious persecution he may find in his keeping! And the 
orders of the Government when revolution was expected, and the 
guards were put under the command of the police? No, gentle- 
men,” continues the writer, “it is not the cunning of revolu- 
tionary propagandists that urges us to side with the Revolution ; 
it is the Government itself—the Government which every hour 
makes its officers, gaolers, executioners, gendarmes, the servants 
of every swindler. 

“Every officer entering the service takes an oath of fidelity to 
the Tzar and the country. But is he pledged to serve the Tzar 
as representing the country, or to serve the country because it is 
the property of the Tzar? When the Tzar and the country are 
at open war, which side should an officer take? ‘If you want 
to side with the country, answer the partisans of the invio- 
lability. of mulitary discipline, ‘if you want to conspire, quit 
the service. You are not forced to wear the uniform. You 
serve by your own wish. Unless you resign your commission 
you must do what you are paid for.’ Yes, and such a step would 
be quite reasonable did the army consist of officers alone. The 
malcontents would throw up their commissions, and organise 
themselves as a revolutionary force. They would give battle to 
their comrades who remained true to the Government, and the 
issue would be settled once for all. But the difficulty is that 
the officers who remain true to the Government will have over a 
million of soldiers under their orders ; over a million of soldiers 
who are forced to serve, and cannot resign, while the officers who 
side with the nation avill not be allowed to engage soldiers or 
recruits.” 

[ have transcribed these paragraphs because they are an 
authentic expression of the feelings and ideas of those military 
conspirators. Nothing could be more suited to give us a better 
assurance for the future. We may fairly hope that the Russian 
Revolution, once having begun this way, will proceed in the 
direction of open insurrection. It is the promptest, the surest,— 
and however energetic it be—the most human means to get rid 
of the present abhorrent system. And I know that among 
Englishmen this new phase of our revolutionary movement will 
meet with much greater sympathy than the former one. But | 
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prefer to be quite frank. The difficulties Russian revolutionists 
have to cope with are enormous. With a much stronger tyranny 
against us than the Italian, whose struggle for liberty was the 
direst, we have to organise, on the soil of the enemy in a country 
swarming with spies, what the Italian patriots could prepare on 
friendly ground. Such work presents incalculable perils and 
difficulties, and the further the conspiracy extends the greater 
is the danger of its discovery. The revolutionary organisation 
which is growing now may incorporate hundreds of the military 
and thousands of civilians, and this only to be ruthlessly destroyed 
in its bloom, to rise anew and once more be destroyed ; the dread- 
ful test being repeated again and again, before arriving at the 
glorious and longed-for day of open battle. 

Now, will the Russian revolutionists persevere in the purely 
insurrectional way, without wincing or chafing, readjusting again 
and again the broken thread, unmoved by the enormity of their 
losses, or by the absence of palpable results? It may be so, but 
nobody can wager that so it will be. Russian people, though born 
in an icy country, are very nervous and excitable. The word of 
“terrorism ” was already uttered by the most popular of our clan- 
destine periodicals, and it will be not at all surprising if we hear 
now and then of violent attempts against the persons of various 
representatives of the Government. It is a dreadful thing to 
take in one’s own hands to decide the life or death of men whose 
guilt would be better judged by the country. But it is the 
greatest injustice to set against Russian patriots as an accusa- 
tion what is their dire necessity. No man or woman living in 
political conditions so entirely different from the Russian has a 
right to condemn them before knowing what these conditions are. 
And no Russian, however moderate he be, who knows and feels 
for the wrongs of his country, has condemned them in the past, 
nor will ever condemn them in the future. 

Here is poetically epitomised the deeply tragical position of 
Russians devoted to their country, expressed by the pen of our 
great novelist, Ivan Turgueneff, in his “verses in prose,” under 
the title, 


“THE THRESHOLD,” - 


“T see a huge building, in the front wall a narrow door, which 
is wide open ; beyond it stretches a dismal darkness. Before the 
high threshold stands a girl . . . a Russian girl. 

“The impenetrable darkness is breathing frost, and with the 
icy breeze, from the depth of the building a slow, hollow voice is 
coming. 

“*«O you! wanting to cross this threshold, do you know what 
awaits you 9’ 

“«T know it,’ answers the girl. 
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if | ae 
I *\ ““Cold, hunger, hatred, derision, contempt, insults, prison, 
eee} suffering, even death ?’ 
ae “«T know it.’ 
hai “Complete isolation, alienation from all ?’ 
; i) “«T know it. Iam ready. I will bearall sorrow and miseries.’ 
¢ ) “Not only if inflicted by enemies, but by kindred and friends 2’ 
ie “« Ves, even by them.’ 
ne “<« Well, are you ready for self-sacrifice ? ’ 
hia “< Yes,’ 
ai | “« Foran anonymous self-sacrifice? You shall die, and nobody, 
| nobody shall know even whose memory is to be honoured.’ 
iy “¢] want neither gratitude nor pity. I want no name.’ 
7 |: “*Are you ready . for a crime ?’ 
ape “The girl bent her head. 
ho “«T am ready even for a crime.’ 
La “The voice paused awhile before renewing its questioning. 
1} “«Do you know,’ said it at last, ‘that you may lose your 


faith in what you believe now . that you might come to feel that 
you were mistaken, and have lost in vain your young life 2° 

i “<1 know that also. And, nevertheless, I will enter. 

i “«Hnter then!’ 

I" “The girl crossed the threshold, and a heavy curtain fell behind 
| her. 
“A fool!’ gnashed some one outside. 

““* A saint!’ answered a voice from somewhere.” 
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This vision is not to be found of course in the censured edition 
of Ivan Turgueneff’s work. It appeared in the clandestine press, 
and Mr. P. Lavroff, to whom “The Threshold” was read by the 
author in the summer of 1882, at Baujiral, bears testimony to its 
fidelity to the original. 
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PARTY ORGANISATION THE CURSE OF 
COUNTRY. 


BY W. EARL HODGSON. 


THE 


“ There is no political alchemy by which you can get golden conduct out of 
leaden instincts.’—MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 


In a political crisis such as that which made the June of this 
year memorable, those who look below the surface of public 
bustle, and seek the source of partisan activities, must be 
shocked into an astonished perception that our social and 
political organism is seriously disordered. The bustle and the 
activities, such observers will find, have no: direct bearing on 
their ostensible subject. The factions are not endeavouring to 
settle what is the best course by which the nation’s interests may 
be promoted. Indeed, it is remarkable that during the whole 
course of the recent crisis we seldom heard of those interests at 
all. Just as a fool must now and then be right by chance, the 
partisan must sometimes be so hard-pressed that he forgets to 
be disingenuous; and thus we lately witnessed the prejudices 
and the spites of factions at work in perfect nakedness. It was 
not an inspiring spectacle. Kverything was subordinated to the 
one engrossing question as to whether it would be in a triumph 
for Mr. Gladstone or in a triumph for Lord Salisbury that the 
incident would end. The same unseemly eagerness prevailed 
even in the higher orders of Conservatism: speculations as to 
whether the Tory leader would take office invariably revolved on 
the consideration as to what party advantage or disadvantage 
would be the result of his doing so. By stepping into the breach 
without regard to anything but his duty to Queen and country, 
Lord Salisbury read his followers a valuable lesson, In course 
of an essay on “Democracy and England,” it was lately remarked 
that “the contest between Mr. Blaine and the President elect ” 

was “avuwedly fought on no question of public policy, but 
simply as a duel of personal disparagement.” The incident under 
review was not at all unlike the American affair; and no natural 
Briton can regard the similarity with indifference. Unless the 
inspired utterances of the Sclav press were only bombast, events 
leading up to what must be the most important epoch in our 


* Lord Norton, in the Vineteenth Century for February 1885. Essay on “ Demo 
cracy and England,” p. 336 
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imperial history had been marching with abnormal activity ; 
but even the problem of India to be kept or lost was insufficient 
to allay the popular frenzy over the wretched questions that 
began with the disagreement as to whether the Pot-house Poli- 
tician was better entitled than the Radical Teetotaler to be con- 
ciliated for the sake of his vote. Before it ended, too, the 
squabble was narrowed down to a still more trivial dissension. 
Despicable as they both are individually, the Pot-house Politician 
and the Radical Teetotaler are each of them roughly repre- 
sentative of two large portions of the community, whose relative 
taxations are necessarily the subject of grave consideration by 
the country’s managers. It is not to the question actually at 
issue between them that I wish to direct attention; nor would I 
have the reader think that this article is to any extent a criticism 
either of Mr. Gladstone or of Lord Salisbury. What I desire to 
point out is the fact that the two great parties assumed to be 
conditioned by opposing theories as to how affairs of State 
might be best administered devoted so much of their energies 
to the question as to by what means the one could out-trick the 
other that so far as the masses were concerned the affairs of 
State were left to administer themselves. Many curious instances 
of my meaning rise up clamant for citation; but we will go 
to the fountain-head at once. How, during the bustle, did the 
masses regard the Throne? Were they filled with anxiety lest 
ministers, its servants, should fail to discharge their duties 
towards it aright? Let the advocate-in-chief of the late Govern- 
ment answer. It is thus that that journal adverted to the 
Queen’s absence from Windsor when the government of tlie 
country was suspended:—‘“The practice of dragging the 
statesmen of the Empire six hundred miles into the wilderness 
merely because the Sovereign prefers coolness to heat, could not 
continue without exciting deep popular displeasure”!* Now- 
adays we are so habituated to thinking of the Monarch as a 
nonentity that it is probable few will see in those words any- 
thing worthy of special note. I propose to show, however, that 
there must be something radically wrong when as a matter of 
common-place experience the best Sovereign England ever had 
is thus insulted because, forsooth, she happened to be taking a 
well-earned holiday when in a fit of scheming petulance her 
servants resolved to forward their own adventurous fortunes by 
throwing her interests into confusion. 

As I shall hope to show by-and-by, the fever of partisanship 
that has of late been epidemic through the land is in reality a 
disease. To a philosopher like Professor Drummond it would 
afford many interesting symptoms of natural law at work in 
the moral world. Smitten down with a physical fever, people 
sometimes in delirium say things that, secret at ordinary times 

* The Spectator for June 13th, 1885, p. 770. 
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reveal characteristics quite different from those familiar to their 
relatives and friends. So it is when men lose themselves in the 
passion of party. Moralities to which they are even profession- 
ally pledged frequently go to the wall. They did so in the case 
of the Rev. W. Berkley, M.A., Vicar of Navestock, who, having 
been too ill to attend a certain political gathering at Ongar, 
sent a letter to one Josiah Gilbert stating his ideas as to how 
the votes of the newly-enfranchised labourers might be secured 
to the Radical party. “As to public affairs generally,” he wrote,* 
“they know of nobody but Gladstone, as they think him ‘a 
good man,’ and that through him they have got the vote. That 
is a good card so long as he is alive. After his death I have no 
doubt the Conservatives will boast that they were his only true 
supporters. Meanwhile, I don’t believe you will effect much 
with the working class except by saying that things are safer 
in his hands.” It cannot be said of the Rev. Mr. Berkley, as it 
was of his idol, that he has no redeeming vice. He has an un- 
abashed contempt for verity that would do credit to the most 
sinister of the mythical Jesuits against whose dark deeds he 
is doubtless accustomed to declaim. The sweet simplicity of his 
estimate that Liberalism is a gigantic fraud quite dims the 
lustre of the Blandfordian Opportunism. One of the proper 
persons posing before the world as the champions of that 
liberty and enlightenment of which Conservatism is the 
negation, he would emancipate the intellect of the people by 
perpetuating in it what he knows to be a preposterous falsehood. 
Full of reverential awe for the consuming earnestness of his 
great leader, he complacently sets about to manipulate an 
ignorant fiction about him “so long as he is alive.” When Mr. 
Gladstone is dead, the reverend politician will cast aside the 
“good card,” the falsehood, just as a gambler would a loaded dice 
that, having been the instrument of many a cheating, is too 
bruised and battered to be longer serviceable. It is obviously 
necessary to make for the Vicar of Navestock some excuse such 
as that in the delirium of partisan fever he is not altogether 
responsible for his thoughts and words. His, however, is a 
common ailment in the camps of Radicalism. In a chronicle of 
the Leeds Conference, + Dr. R. W. Dale has occasion to observe 
it as very extensively endemic. Speaking of Mr. Gladstone, 
the Doctor remarks { that “the very splendour of his great 
qualities and great services may indispose the Liberal party to 
that free exercise of personal judgment in all matters of legis- 
lation and policy which is essential to the very life of 
Liberalism.” That is right. The Vicar of Navestock’s rustics 


. * The Spectator for June 13th, 1885. Letter to the Editor on “ The Labourers 
ote,” p, 732. 

+ The Contemporary Review for November 1883. 

{ Ibid., p. 764. 
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are abundant proof that “the very life of Liberalism” is 
decayed at the root of the party, and the cheerful vicarious 
acceptance of the fact indicates that the branches are going 
too. To Dr. Dale, however, the Delirious Vicar might reason- 
ably retort, “ Physician, heal thyself.” ‘“ Everybody,” “the Doctor 
writes, * “ who knows anything of how elections are won in’ the 
great Yorkshire towns knows the power of the Liberal Clubs ; 
and on the question of the representative character of the 
Liberal Associations the splendid loyalty of the Manchester 
Liberals to the Manchester Liberal Association in the recent 
election, a loyalty displayed under conditions of extraordinary 
severity, is decisive.” Splendid loyalty to the schemes of a 
prosaic clique! Gracious heavens! the age of chivalry must be 
gone indeed, when men habitually speak of a virtue that once had 
exclusive relation to a king or to a crown as the “ splendid ” per- 
quisite of a caucus! Let it snot be thought that Liberal falsehoods 
are alone responsible for the degr adation of national ideals and the 
demoralisation of political life. I know nothing of its kind sadder 
than a council of war in an ordinary Conservative Association. 
“We must buckle on our armour,” the chairman says, with a 
self-satisfied air of heroism ; and then the gentlemen are adjured 
to get ready for the fight. I have witnessed the routine many a 
time; and I have never witnessed it without wondering what a 
soldier would think did he hear these sleek citizens travestying 
the phrases of his noble calling. They must buckle on their 
armour? Yes; but not the armour required to protect any- 
thing more serious than their dull dislikes, prejudices it were a 
mockery to call their principles. They must get ready for the 
fight? Yes; for a fight that, the rival ignorances being equal, 
will be won by the side that can bri ing the greater C1 raftiness and 
corruption to its aid. It is quite impossib le that under our 
present system of government the state of affairs could be other 
than it is. The social and the imperial problems about the right 
solution of which the wisest heads have always a modest doubt 
cannot possibly be understood, or even perceived, by the masses, 

into whose hands they are cast for final settlement. In the pride 
of their conscious power, and forgetful of their ignorance, the 
sense of which has been obliterated by persistent flattery from 
above, the masses have become vain, and pretentious, and sec- 
tarian ; while, well knowing that they can succeed only by 
pampering those w eaknessex, the leaders of the masses, the 
candidates and the demagogues, have lost the backbone of their 
morality altogether. Mr. ‘Alfred Austin assertst that as politicians 
the masses are no longer either patriotic or wise; and that their 
leaders, the men in Parliament and the men who would be there, 
are fools, or charlatans, or impostors. That is not a paradox: it 

The Contemporary Review for November 1883, p. 760. 
f The National Review for June 1885, Article on “ A Seat in the House.’ 
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is not even an exaggeration. It is a truism that has been es- 
tablishing itself so gradually that we have grown familiar with 
it without realising its character. Let us dwell on it awhile: let 
us see what it is, and what it portends. 

Without going to the heart of the theme, many observers have 
entertained the thinking world to leisurely discourses on some 
special portion of the age’s political phenomena. As a rule, those 
writers have attributed the whole difficulties in hand to what, 
taking it for granted that the term has an arbitrary meaning 
accepted by every one, they call Democracy. Even Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, whose love for the aristocrat is not profound, is in that 
matter content for once to be just as his neighbours are. “The 
world being what it is,” he has assured us,* “we must expect 
the aims and doings of the majority of men to be at present very 
faulty, and this in a numerous community no less than in a small 
one. So much we must certainly, I think, concede to the sages 
and to the saints.” On behalf of all good Whigs who neither see 
nor care to look for the distant scene, and for whom one step at 
a time is enough, Lord Cowper is likeminded on the subject of 
Democracy ; placidly “leaving the far future to take care of 
itself, and having confidence in the destiny of our race.” + M. de 
Laveleye, too, has broadly hinted t that much of the prevalent 
social friction is attributable to that democratic ideal, manhood 
suffrage, which proclaims “a legal equality ” while “the actual 
inequality continues to exist, causes more suffering, and becomes 
more uritating than ever.’ Then, Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
written a volume § in elaborate demonstration of his proposi- 
tion that all the ills with which modern society is aftlicted have 
been induced by the democratic or socialistic doctrine upon 
which nearly the whole of our recent legislation has been based. 

I do not at present say or imply anything about the value of 
those observations as criticisms: that point is reserved for 
notice at a later stage of this article. I cite the instances of 
contemporary thought in order to show that in the schools 
represented by Mr. Arnold, Lord Cowper, M. de Laveleye, and 
Mr. Spencer, which are fairly representative of modern thought 
as a whole, Democracy is looked upon as the great fact of the 
age, and as an inevitable growth out of human instincts. 

It seems to me that that assumption, which is more or less 
distinctly implied in all our talk and writing on the subject, is 
partly accurate and partly false. Let us see whether we can 
determine the relative proportions of the fact and of the false- 
hood. That Democracy is the great fact of the age is undeniable; 
but that it has become so from natural causes, causes that in 

* The Nineteenth Century for April 1884. Essay on “ Numbers; or, The Majority 
and the Remnant,”’ p. 670. 

+ The Nineteenth Century for January 1885. Essay on “ Cesarism,” p. 7, 

{ Democracy and Political Economy. 

§ The Man versus The State. 
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themselves have sprung of necessity from the instincts of the 
natural man, is an assumption I see many reasons to dispute. 
If that thesis can be established, confidence in the destiny of our 
race will be based on a surer foundation than the fatalism of 
near-sighted Whiggery. 

To begin with, ‘let it be frankly admitted that there is no 
repudiating the literal meaning of De Tocqueville’s observation 
that “Democracy is the most constant, the most ancient, and 
the most permanent fact of history.” The record of every civi- 
lised nation stands forth in testimony to the verity of that 
assertion. The government of every civilisation has undergone, 
or is undergoing, development from Absolute Monarchy to 
Oligarchy, Democracy, Autocracy, and Decay. That is a fact all 
political thinkers must boldly face. It is, however, a fact so 
curious, so anomalous, that one cannot long contemplate it without 
beginning to have some doubt as to the character of the inference 
to be drawn from it. If we are to acquiesce in the general 
acceptance of it as a stage in the irresistible. process of a natural 
law, we cannot fail of being struck with a thought analogous to 
that which amid similar circumstances arises in religious inquiry. 
Confronted with evidence that death is the end of being, the 
inquirer into religion is driven to the conclusion that there is 
no reason why he should follow the dictates of conscience, which, 
he thinks, must be merely a mirage reflecting the convention- 
alities of ethics ; and straightway, if he be a man of any spirit 
at all, he lays himself out to make the best of his brief” opportunity. 
Ere long, however, he finds that a course of unrestrained conduct 
cannot last. Apart from the theological sanctions that used to 
guide him, there is an irresistible whispering in his mind that, 
after all, there is a real distinction between right and wrong, 
a distinction to disregard which is to injure himself and society : 
even the most passionate apostles of Atheism are convinced that 
Rectitude is a universal necessity.* In the same way, it is im- 
possible to rest content in the assumptions of political Agnosticism. 
It is impossible to believe that all the follies and the ailments of 
society, which every political school deplores, are the product of 
an inexorable law for which there was no alternative: it is im- 
possible to believe that all the marvels of civilisation were brought 
forth only to be destroyed. As a matter of fact, no one really does 
hold that belief. Nearly all of us seem to do so, and think we 
do so; but the seeming is a delusion, and the thinking is a snare. 
Let us note the attitudes towards Democracy of the four philo- 
sophers whose common assumption about it, that it is inevitable, 
has just been stated in brief. Does Mr. Arnold really believe 
that the follies and the crimes of “numbers” are factors in the 
stream of tendency that, making for righteousness, had its source 


* Miss I. S. Bevington’s essay on ** Modern Atheism,” in the Nineteenth Century 
for October 1879, 
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in the fundamental instincts of human nature? No. The whole 
burden of the very essay in which he treats of those things is 
that they are the result of the “silent, inexorable fatality ” * that 
overtakes a country’s violation of certain ethical principles laid 
down by all the great teachers from Christ and His apostles to 
Plato and his fellow sages among the heathen.t Does Lord Cowper, 
then, think better of Democracy? Alas! in his vaunted pride 
that he cannot see the distant scene, Lord Cowper is shorter- 
sighted than he thinks. Although in the first half of the essay 
quoted he convinces us that Democracy, Czesarism, and Decay 
are a sequence absolutely inevitable, in the other half he proves 
to demonstration that, backed up by the patronage of Whiggery, 
the Destiny of our Race will rout the Inevitable all along the 
line! Surely, then, Democracy fares better in the esteem of M 
de Laveleye? Notso. The great French student regards it as a 
poor, inadequate contrivance to checkmate the practices of certain 
men, the capitalists, who, he holds, have produced a derangement. 
in human affairs by neglect of the same moral law with which Mr. 
Arnold has sometimes occasion to flirt. Is there, then, any hope 
that in Mr. Spencer Democracy will find a Daniel come to its 
rescue? None whatever. Having been passed under review by 
Mr. Spencer, its degradation is deeper and deeper still, Mr. 
Spencer despises Democracy so heartily that he cannot speak of 
it without indulging in the Agnostic’s equivalent for bad language. 
Just as a religiously orthodox squire would become profane over 
the matter, Mr. Spencer so far forgets himself as to adopt with 
reference to it the language of the pulpit devoted to the service 
of the Primitive Ghost : he prefaces his unqualified condemnation 
of “the rule of the people in emotion,” which, a high authority f 
has told us, is the real essence of Democracy, with a quite 
unctuous announcement that he is going forth to avenge the 
depredations that have come from “the sins of legislators ”! § 
Surely, then, it must be plain that, however they may seem, to 
others or to themselves, to regard Democracy, the first thinkers 
of all schools do not really regard it in the way De Tocqueville’s 
maxim suggests. They do not take it to be the outcome of social 
aspirations or activities that must inevitably arise: they regard 
it as the product of aspirations that in certain circumstances, 
commonplace in all communities, ordinarily do arise. In short, 
Democracy is not the result of a fundamental law : it is merely 
the result of arule. It is not the creation of man’s deepest in- 
stincts: it is the creation of his superficial characteristics. The 
causes of it are not themselves inevitable in a nation: they are 
only usual. Those causes are the aggregate of certain capacities 


* The Nineteenth Century for April 1884, p. 676. 
+ Ibid., p. 675. 

t The Spectator for January 13th, 1883. 

§ The Contemporary Review for May 1884. 
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of popular folly; capacities that, as it has happened, have 
hitherto been exercised in every civilised community. 
Notwithstanding the great preponderance of evidence in its 
favour, that rule does not seem to me to be one that must obtain 
for ever. If only for the reason that in the eyes of all men it 
has invariably led nations to decay, and stands adjudged a failure 
by such men as M. de Laveleye, who began by preferring it, a 
nation such as ours, I think, might be brought to give the 
alternative course a trial. That course is the one man is 
naturally disposed to adopt. We are not by nature partisans. 
“Politics, indeed!” Mr. Austin has remarked,* “ they are too much 
with us late and soon. People see so much about politics in the 
daily papers that they end by thinking them the most important 
and interesting, if not the only important and interesting, thing 
in the world. The age must have lost all accuracy of vision, all 
sense of proportion, to cherish such a notion.” The age un- 
doubtedly has done so. Of all things under the sun, polities, the 
strifes of parties, are precisely what, so far as man’s ordinary 
interests are concerned, are of the smallest moment. Unless the 
circumstances be exceptional, engaging in them adds nothing to 
his health, or to his wealth, or to his wisdom. It seems to me 
that there is a deep significance in the fact that the most 
vehement partisans are usually men who cannot successfully 
attend to their own affairs. It is not asa rule that you find the 
well-to-do professional man or business man in great excitement 
as to how an election is to end: rather, it is the man whose 
business is in a shaky condition, or whose interest in his own 
affairs is not sufficient to appease the call of his intellect for 
something to do. Thus, just as persons of weak mind and 
virulent emotions are easily attracted to join in such excitements 
as those of the Salvation Army, a man lacking strength of 
purpose to properly benefit himself individually is impelled to 
join a party to the end that what energy he does possess may 
not be altogether lost. In the patrician’s reserve and the 
mobsman’s loudness there is implied something more than a 
mere difference of social customs. Behind the one there is a 
character well balanced: behind the other there is no constant 
character at all. Further, the natural man is modest. He is 
a being quite different from the typical modern portrayed in 
Mr. Spencer’ s observation + that “one might have expected that 
whether they observed the implication of domestic failures, or 
whether they contemplated in every newspaper the indications 
of a social life too vast, too varied, too involved, to be even 
vaguely pictured in thought, men would have entered on the 
business of law-making with the greatest hesitation. Yet in 


*The National Review for June 1885. Essay on “ A Seat in the House,” p. 452. 
+ The Contemporary Review for June 1884. Essay on “ The Sins of Legislators, 
p. 774, 
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this more than in anything else do they show a confident 
readiness. Nowhere is there so astounding a contrast between 
the difficulty of the task and the unpreparedness of those who 
undertake it. Unquestionably among monstrous beliefs one of 
the most monstrous is that while for a simple handicraft, such as 
shoe-making, a long apprenticeship is needful, the sole thing 
which needs no apprenticeship is making a nation’s laws.” 
That monstrous belief is not entertained by the natural man. 
It is entertained only by the man who has allowed himself and 
his. natural instincts to be lost in the artificial atmosphere of 
Democracy. It is the delusion of a people in what Mr. Spencer 
calls “a state of political intoxication.” * To reason with those 
eople, Mr. Spencer thinks, were useless. It may not be un- 
profitable, however, to have a word with those who are responsible 
for the intoxication: [ allude to the political leaders of the 
masses. 

The last clause, I think, is the key to our problem. 

With its faulty aims and doings, its Czesarism and degenera- 
tion, its sham philanthropy, and its monstrous beliefs, Democracy 
is not a spontaneous growth. It is a political intoxication into 
which the masses have been seduced by men seeking to profit by 
the consequent excitement and confusion. The masses have been 
courted by demagogues until the unnatural passions thus excited 
have given birth to monstrosities of presumption such as that 
noted by Mr. Spencer ; corruptions that, like a foul fungus pollut- 
ing the fragrant air of a Highland glen, have vitiated the nation’s 
political life. As Mr. Austin says,t “we have talked ourselves 
into impotence, and wrangled ourselves into want of purpose.’ 
The masses are living in an atmosphere of rancour, in which, for 
a time at least, their patriotism and their wisdom have given 
way to demoralising and desolating partisanships; and the 
statesman has been supplanted by the charlatan. “We are still 
orderly ; but we have lost all sense of duty and patriotism, and 
we are beginning to find out that, in the absence of those 
qualities, safety will not last long.” { Ways of thinking so far 
divergent from Mr. Austin’s as are those of Professor Goldwin 
Smith lead to much the same conclusion. “We are out of the 
fray,” says that gentleman,§ writing-from America; “we stand 
clear of English parties; we care for nothing but the country ; 
we see, while those immediately engaged do not see, the heady 
current of faction, ambition, cbimerical aspiration, political 
fatalism, and disunionist conspiracy hurrying the nation 
towards a bourne which all the speakers and writers on the 


* The Contemporary Review for April 1884. Essay on “ The Coming Slavery,” 
p. 473. 

+ The National Review for June 1885. Essay on “ A Seat in the House,” p. 475. 

{ Lbid., p. 479. 

§ The Conte mporary Review for March 1885, Essay on “ The Organization of 
Democracy,’ ’ p. 315. 
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Franchise Bill and the Redistribution Bill, by the vagueness of 
their speculations on the practical results, proclaim to be un- 
known.” 

It seems, therefore, that we have come upon a crisis in the 
history of our nation when we must consider as to what fresh 
methods of government should be adopted. The old ones, clearly, 
are no longer sufficient to secure the country’s safety. Indeed, 
as I have all along been endeavouring to indicate, they are the 
very causes of the ‘country’s peril. Is it unreasonable to think 
that the dangers of Democracy would be mitigated if our latter- 
day Party System were allowed to lapse ? 

The answer to that query will probably be indirect. The Party 
System, it will be said, is an essential factor in our national 
life ; and, before thinking about what would happen if it were 
allowed to lapse, we must inquire whether it could be allowed to 
lapse at all. 

That is a cogent consideration, and it must be disposed of 
before our argument can go on. 

“If individuality has no play,” Professor Huxley says,* 
“Society does not advance. If individuality breaks out of all 
bounds, Society perishes.” That dogma is a striking illustration 
of the general rule that in some mysterious way what Lord 
Cowper would call the destiny of the country is wrought out by 
the conflict of utterly contradictory motives, to one and the other 
set of which one half the community or the other is violently op- 
posed, ahd to neither set of which any reasonable man would per- 
manently pin his faith. As Lord Pembroke has skilfully argued,t 
“there are no plain ways to absolute truth and wisdom in human 
affairs, no simple principles by adhering to which we can make 
sure of always being right.” Nevertheless, Lord Pembroke seems 
to think the nation has managed to get on pretty well without 
any arbitrary principle. Liberalism and Conservatism are both 
patchwork systems of political philosophy; yet they have 
supplied the place of such a principle fairly well. Are we not 
still the wealthiest and most powerful people in the world ? 

I will not deny that there is great force in that argument. On 
the contrary, I will admit that it must do much to induce the 
reader to make a new application of the “ Latssez-furre” doctrine 
by adopting it as against the suggestion I am about to respectfully 
submit. It is quite to be expected that, imbued with the idea 
Professor Huxley and Lord Pembroke have stated as a law, 
society should languidly reject such scepticism as my own, and 
resolve to go on in its old partisan ways. 

However, there is a certain confusion of thought alike in 
Professor Huxley’s dogma and in Lord Pembroke’s administration 
of it, both of which have the appearance of a scientific precision 
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'ritiques and Ad dresses, 
7 he National Review, vol. i., p. 343. Essay on * Liberty and Socialism. 
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that vanishes when we examine them carefully. About the 
dogma it has to be observed that, although incontestable as a 
deduction from certain social phenomena, it must be treated as 
such a deduction merely. As an absolute rule, it has no basis in 
fact. There never has been a society in which there was no 
exercise of individuality and no advancement: there never has 
been a society that perished because individuality broke “out of 
all bounds.” The dogma, therefore, has no authority from: ex- 
periment, which, as Professor Huxley himself assures us, is the 
first necessity of Science. The bearing of my argument, howev er, 
will be more clearly observed in the light shed by a criticism 
of Lord Pembroke’s teaching. What reason has his lordship to 
assume that society is indebted for its amenities to the clash 
of two rude wrangling forces? He has none whatever. I could 
deny that society is to any extent so indebted with as much 
show of reason as he applies to his assertion of its whole 
indebtedness. I could assert that had the rude forces been 
absent society might have been happier than it is; for happiness, 
Professor Huxley and Lord Pembroke must remember, is a 
peculiar thing, quite as much dependent upon the lack as it is 
upon the possession of experience, which the Professor treats 
as essential in advancement, and the Peer as the prime necessity 
of progress. If I did make that assertion, neither the Professor 
nor the Peer could gainsay me; for neither is in possession of 
the thing the want of which leaves me unable to flatly con- 
tradict them, the authority of sufficient experience. As a 
Conservative thinker in contemplation of political perplexities, 
Lord Pembroke ought to have adopted a certain consolatory 
maxim from the proverbial philosophy of the North. “Things 
maun aye be some way,” the Scotsman says when specially 
grievous afflictions come upon him; and the thought rarely fails 
of comfort. “Society must always be in some state,” Lord 
Pembroke should likewise have reflected; and I rather think 
that the balance of facts he was observing ‘should have inclined 
him to the resigned spirit of the vexed Scot rather than to the 
optimism he entertained. His lordship’s proposition is capable 
of no complete disproof; but, even so, it only shares the distinc 
tion of the logic that impels you to “believe that there must 
always be weather of some kind. Scientific as at the first glance 
it seemed to be, the idea Lord Pembroke stated as a law is in 
reality only Lord Cowper's fatalism with variations. 

It seems clear, then, that, just as we have no experience to 
tell us how affairs would have been ordered had there been 
no destiny-compelling system of partisanship, we have no 
reason to assume that it is to that system we owe all our 
blessings, such as they are. The only thing about the problem 
concerning which we can be positive is that it is to that system 
We are indebted for our curses, upon which we have dwelt 
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sufficiently. Thus, the balance of evidence leads us to conclude 
that, being quite certain of the ills it inflicts, and having nothing 
but a fatalistic confidence in Destiny to warrant us in assuming 
that it has done any good, we are quite at liberty to revise our 
Party System. 

Such is my respectful suggestion. Its adoption, I think, is 
the only remedy for the evils all patriots are deploring. It would 
cut at their root at once. With admirable force, Mr. Austin has 
stated the same opinion. “I believe,” he writes,* “and the 
belief is greatly strengthened by recent events, that the root of 
our misfortunes is, if “not our Party System of Government, in 
other words our Constitution, at least the illicit, and, | must add. 
imperfectly sincere manner in which that sy stem has of late 
years been applied. Our Party System, even when worked 
as according to Constitutional theory it is supposed to be worked 
is attended, as all thoughtful men have long discerned, with 
creat dangers to the State. It is enough to indicate two of these 
dangers. One is that the sudden and abrupt changes of Rulers, 
such as we witnessed in 1874 and 1880, and are, perhaps, now 
going to witness again, renders it difficult, if not impossible, to 
have any consistent Foreign or continuous Colonial Policy. The 
other is that, in domestic questions, the exigencies of Party 
constantly compel men, and sometimes the ablest men, to 
surrender or suppress their conv ictions, lest they should destroy 
or damage the particular Party to which they belong. Now, 
this state of things is in itself bad and dangerous enough, and 
is leading many persons to the conclusion, which I confess | 
have for some time shared, that our Party System of Govern- 
ment, even when applied conformably with the theory of the 
C onstitution, is a standing peril to the Empire, and a slow but 
sure corrupter of the public conscience ; and two worse mischiefs 
than these, I suppose, there could not well be.” Then Mr. Austin 
goes on to establish his generalisation in detail. Our Govern- 
ments, he points out, are frequently composed of men whose only 
common sympathy is that of their common partisanship ; and 
their rule of action is at best a maleticent compromise cemented 
by “putting the head of Mr. Facing-Both-Ways on the body of 
the Siamese Twins.” In short, our Party System “throws the 
whole country into a trance”; into a trance under the influence 
of which, obeying the directions of some strong-willed leader, 
men naturally disposed to attend only to their own homely 
affairs band themselves together into blatant factions, and then, 
frenzied utterly, with all sense of their original modesty and 
shrewdness and patriotism gone, rush headlong to destruction, 
like the devil-demented swine in the country of the Gadarenes. 

Serious though our subject be, it is difficult to study it without 


* The National Review for March 1885. Essay on “The Root of our Mis- 
fortunes,” p. 1. 
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being strongly impressed by its comic aspect. If he followed up 
his “ “country-in- -a-trance ” figure of speech a little way, Mr. Austin 
himself must have been tickled more than his essay indicates. 
Just as the subjects of ordinary mesmerism do many ludicrous 
things, the subjects of political mesmerism excite us to melan- 
choly amusement as well as to alarm. In its own wan way 
the average Liberal or Conservative Association affords quite as 
good an entertainment as the theatre in the season of panto- 
mime and burlesque! Depressing though it also is, it is certainly 
amusing to see the Sneed little chairman drawing himself up 
to his full stature, striving to expand a chest chronicly contracted 
by a life’s work at desk or at counter, straining his voice into 
a bass croak, and calling upon his associates to ‘buckle on their 
armour for the fight. I wonder whether he and they would be 
so valorous were the fight to be anything more serious than 
a bloodless battle of dirty tricks and seedy sophisms. It is 
certainly amusing to observe the greengrocer, for example, 
solemnly told off to “work” a certain district of the town 
like the disciple of some modern Loyola entrusted with a 
serious mission in the interests of faith. In appointing the 
greengrocer, the Association is actuated solely by the considera- 
tion that, although in politics he may be as ignorant as the 
townsman who did not know a bull from a bee’s foot, the 
working man must be recognised and deferred to: it never 
occurs to the Association that to proselytise a portion of the 
community requires any qualification whatever. There are other 
vanities and follies in the Association inclining one to merriment ; 
but we need not now go into them. I mention the comic aspect 
of the subject in order to point the suggestion I have made. 
Ridicule is often more effective than reason ; and it does seem to 
me that the sure way to bring the country out of its trance is to 
show it how ridiculously that trance causes it to behave. Let 
the patriotic Press show up the absurdities that flow from follow- 
ing the injunction to “ Organise! organise! organise!” and men 
will soon begin to think that they have made fools of themselves 
long enough, 

The result, I know, would be ill-favoured in the eyes of Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith. Demoer acy woul be disorganised. That, 
however, would not be in any way deplorable. ‘I see no reason 
why those who estimate it rightly should wish Democracy 
organised, any more than they would desire to see a similar 
service done by St. Vitus’ Dance. As much as that phenomenon, 
Democracy is a malady; and, very much more than it, Democracy 
Is a curse to civilisation. To stimulate it and to hound it on, as 


our Party System does, is absolutely suicidal. It is to rob man of 


all his natural dignity, and to leave him a wretched creature, the 
incarnation of vanity and folly. 
Some may think that without political organisation we should 
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ere long see Professor Huxley’s dogma illustrated by the decay 
of public spirit. There is no reason to contemplate such a 
contingency. What would die with the death of political 
associations would be merely the bastard monstrosities that, 
as Mr. Spencer tells us, have demoralised our modern society, 
The stereotyped lines of our present party division would 
certainly be obliterated, and caucuses would no longer live to 
forward the designs of ambitious men. Neither of those results, 
however, would be fraught with ill to anybody. On the contrary, 
each of them would be fraught with good to all. Toa very large 
extent, our two great parties are artificial combinations ; and, 
therefore, they cannot be expected, either separately or in rivalry 
with each other, to work naturally and healthfully. The leading 
literary exponent of Democracy admits that as handsomely as 
any one could wish. Criticising some opinions of my own, the 
Spectator) dropped the remark * that “ professional journalists 
know quite well that if they were independent they would 
develop just as many sets of opinions as they are persons.” 
Well, then: if the most cultivated and most thoughtful class in 
the nation are thus agreed that the ties binding the members 
of any party to one “another are thoroughly artificial, why, I 
ask in the name of common sense, shoul J anybody wish to 
preserve them ? 

If there were no organisation such as that at present in 
vogue, the root of our misfortunes would be cut. The indi- 
vidual man would be liberated from the degrading thraldom 
of being a political associate; society would once more grow 
into its natural vitality ; and the country would cast off the 
congestion that, since it began the futile effort to digest Demo- 
cracy, has impeded it inthe discharge of its work. In ceasing to 
be a Liberal or a Conservative associate, the uneduc ated citizen 
would rid himself of the “monstrous belief”’ that, although 
nobody would trust him with the architecture of a coal-shed, he 
is perfectly capable of revising the architecture of an empire; 
and he would tind scope for the exercise of his energies in his 
own business and family affairs, as well as abundant happiness i in 
sport or in recreation. Candidates for seats in Parliament, who 
would be more numerous than they are at present, would come 
forth with some genuine political theory to be earnestly ex- 
pounded, for they would have no compact party upon which to 
rely; and thus, although the votes cast would be much fewer 
than under our present system, the nation would have a more 
faithful representation, for each member of Parliament would 
bring to bear upon legislation the largest body of coherent and 
definite opinion in his constituency, instead of, as at present, a 
huge body of opinion that is coherent and definite only in being 
the negation of the other moiety. Elections would cause less 
* The Spectator for April 4th, 1885, p, 446. 
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excitement than at present, and, on the whole, those only would 
vote who had some idea as to what they were voting about; 
but that would be to purify public spirit, not to kill it. 

We have only two courses to choose from. Either we may 
organise Democracy, or we may disorganise it. If we adopt the 
one course, we shall, all competent observers are agreed, per- 
petuate and accentuate “ faulty aims and doings,” Czesarism, 
sham philanthropy, and political superstition : at least, we shall 
do so while yet degeneration has not relieved us of the power 
to do anything at ‘all. If we adopt the other, casting off the 
hideous ailments under which it is at present suffering, the 
nation will give itself a chance to avoid the fatal destiny 
otherwise in near-at-hand store for it. 

Society will surely give grave consideration to the question I 
have sought to bring clearly to the issue. “There is but a very 
small remnant of honest followers of wisdom; and they who are 
of these few, and who have tasted how sweet and blessed a 
possession is wisdom, and who can fully see, moreover, the 
madness of the multitude, and that there is no one, we may say, 
whose action in public matters is sound, and no ally for whosoever 
would help the just,—what are they to do?” Thus it was that 
the question we have now to face presented itself to Plato. 
How shall it be answered by those, the thinkers and the patriots 
of England, to whom it is now addressed? Shall it be answered, 
as in Plato’s time, by a haughty holding-aloof from the vulgar 
energisings by which the life of our nation is being sapped away ? 
Surely, no. Let us realise and act upon the meaning of Mr. 
Spencer’s saying that stands as the text of this article: let us by 
derision and all other means at our command scorch out the 
leaden democratic instincts that no political alchemy can turn to 
beneficial purpose. That task accomplished, “confidence in the 
destiny of our race” will cease to be the cant of political 
fatalism, and will become the expression of an intelligent and 
creditable idea. 


W. EARL HODGSON. 
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“VOX CLAMANTIS.” 


THE exposure of the vices of London culminated in the Hyde 
Park Demonstration, All the harm that could be done by the 
Pall Mall Gazette has been done. It is now the duty of citizens 
to consider the position, and decide what practical good is possible. 
The earnestness of men of ordinary morality has been quickened. 
Those who for years have worked in the cause of social purity 
have found a sympathetic audience. The ordinarily immoral 
man has been brought to face the ultimate results of courses 
similar to those which he is himself pursuing, and the latent 
sense of chivalry which he possesses has been roused by the 
knowledge of the cruelty of vice. The extraordinarily immoral 
man has been foreed by the only sentiment which appeals to 
him—the sentiment of fear—to think whether publicity may 
not one day bring him to open shame. Women have been 
obliged to consider the sin and shame attending the lives of their 
fallen sisters and their own relation to the whole question. 

For some time it has been a matter of disgrace and complaint 
that two moral standards exist in England, the one for men, the 
other for women. The average Snglishman expects that the 
women with whom he is connected by ties of blood or service 
shall be pure. He is even shocked that the innocence of any 
with whom he is connected should run the risk of being tainted 
by philanthropic effort. But as regards his male relations he 
seems not to care one jot what their private life may be; he 
puts the question on one side with the remark that so- and-so “ is 
sowing his wild oats,” “boys will be boys,” and the like. 

This line of argument obviously ends in a dual standard of 
morality. Women must be pure, but men need not, so long as they 
avoid inconvenient scandal. To such an extent is this opinion 
earried, that in certain circles those who hold aloof from vicious 
courses are regarded as contemptible purists, something less than 
men. As one result of this dual standard, the following insté unce 
may be quoted. A lady for years had been interested, 1 the 
dilettante way which some ladies affect, in the rescue poe 

carried on by a few of her friends. Her sons were of the type of 
ordinarily immoral men, and their immorality was concealed from 
alle xcept from afew most intimate friends. This lady was induced 
to visit a well-known place of amusement in order to bring away 








a girl who had once been persuaded to abandon her “ sad, mad, 
bad” life. During conversation the lady observed that the girl 
bestowed a friendly ¢ greeting on a young man, who, after passing, 
turned to look at the girl “and the lady who were so earnestly 
talking. A look of mutual recognition followed. The mother 
recognised her son, whom she believ ed to be rowing down the 
Thames. This instance proves one point, that no permanent im- 
provement is possible without an uniform standard. To frown 
on the sinners of one sex, and ignore the “agen: sins in the 
other, is as unfair as it is unprincipled. We are thus brought 
face to face with two alternatives; either the presonk standard 
for one sex is absurdly high, or for the other it is scandalously 
low. Either we must boldly advocate a return to social life of 
the Hetaira, or we must fix a social ban on immoral men. 

The man of the world will probably answer that sins of 
impurity are less harmful to man’s moral nature than to 
woman's. But although this argument is frequently brought 
forward, it is difficult to see its logic. The law of purity is bin ding, 
because on it rests the home, and home life is the basis not only of 
society but of civilisation. Vice, whether in man or woman, whether 
published or concealed, breaks up homes. When a man once 
sins he regards all women and all home life with altered eyes ; 
for him family life has lost its sanctity and charm ; he can never 
again regard women as in the days of his innocence. For every 
man, whether controlled or licentious, woman is the ideal of 
purity. By helping to still further degrade a degraded woman 
he lowers his own ideal, and hence the whole current of his 
thoughts is vitiated. He regards all men and women through 
mud-coloured spectacles, and for him the world is fouled. It is 
no doubt less hard for a man to win back a character than for a 
woman, but this is only because the world is willing to forgive 
the sins in one sex, but not in the other. Theft, murder, lying, 
are judged independently of sex; why should impurity be dif- 
ferently treated? In moral questions sex is an accident, not an 
essential; if the law of purity is binding on women, it is binding 
on men. 

The physiological aspect of the question cannot be here dis- 
cussed, but doctors do not hesitate to say that continence is not 
injurious to health, and one of the greatest physicians of our day 
has recently declared “that marriage can sately be waited for.” 
There are many men, no doubt, who thr ough weakness of will and 
carelessness of life have reduced themselves to the level of brutes ; 
but we must also hear the evidence of those who have fought the 
good fight and have conquered. If men inflame their passions by 
overfeeding, by overdrinking, by brooding on subjects which tend 
to impurity, by giving up phy sical exercise when they most need 
it, they hand themselves over to a power which they will with 

difficulty master. But victory even by such men has been won, 
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and will be won again. In this question early training goes for 
much; and until the teaching of physiology breaks down the 
policy of silence in our schools, improvement is almost impossible. 
Boys should be told the facts of their physical life and the con- 
ditions of their developing manhood by their fathers. If boys 
are to hear this question discussed solely by evil-livers, the Ly 
will adopt the lower standard—a standard which only compares 
with the morality of the lower empire and the more profligate 
of Hellenic states. It has been necessary to enter into these 
details in order to meet the arguments of the ordinarily immoral 
man, though we feel an apology is due. 

The first point on which social reformers should insist is an 
identical moral standard for men and women. Impure men must 
be shunned as are impure women. Their society must only be 
sought by those who would save them just as they seek the 
society of impure women. Otherwise we must look for an 
indefinite increase in the vicious, the ultimate recognition of the 
Hetaira in social life, and the degradation of family life. 

[In this matter decent living men and women can do much. 
They must not choose as friends, or admit on terms of social 
equality, men known from their behaviour, conversation, and tone 
to be leading bad lives ; indeed, they must go further, and shun 
them, regardless of the world’s favour or their social position. 
What good woman would be bold enough to invite to her house a 
prostitute together with a general company of friends? In com- 
mon justice, the same measure of social ostracism must be meted 
out to those whose money degrades womanhood, whose lusts 
blast women’s lives, because, forsooth, their wills are too weak 
and enervated to control controllable passions. In this matter 
let us have no mawkish sentimentality, either about the lost 
woman or the degraded man. Our present standard is wrong; 
it must be altered regardless of cost. A surgeon who spares 
the knife to save the patient passing pain is a coward in his 
heart, and a traitor to his calling. For the good of men we 
must use the knife of sternness ; for the good of women we must 
direct our thoughts and sympathy to the virgin saint, and not to 
the repentant Magdalen. 

Some of those who feel that this vice is eating into the heart 
of society have banded themselves into Vigilance Committees to 
thwart its progress. Their chief ditticulty is where to begin, and 
what line of policy to pursue. The chief thing is to raise the 
moral standard—but of this enough has been said. The remarks 
which we have to offer may be divided under the following 
heads :— 

I. As to the enforcement of the law. Those of experience 
know the difhculty of getting information when the law relating 
to children is broken in towns where neighbours are strangers. 
The Committee (consisting almost entirely of trustworthy work- 
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men and women) should be in close communication with school 
board visitors and industrial schools’ officers, and should use their 
influence to get the number largely increased. For instance, in 
the East of London one visitor has charge of enforcing the 
law in a district reaching from Finsbury to Blackwall, from 
Upper Clapton to the Tower of London—a district which 
includes the poor law areas of Shoreditch, Whitechapel, Spital- 
fields, St. George’s East, Mile End, Stepney, Bethnal Green, 
Hoxton, Shadwell, Limehouse, Poplar, Ratcliff, Bow, Bromley, 
and Dalston. This officer is expected to observe all the “ bad 
houses” in East London, and remove all children under the age 
of sixteen years found living in them. It not infrequently 
takes ten days to work up evidence on which magistrates will 
make the requisite order. If these Acts are to be enforced,—and 
this is a policy which all reasonable men approve,—not only 
must the number of officers be increased, but their efforts will 
have to be supplemented by voluntary help. 

II. As to the suppression of houses of ill-fame. On the whole, 
it is expedient that they should be closed, and pressure should 
be brought to bear on local authorities to put into operation the 
power which they already possess. It is urged that the sup- 
pression of these places will tend to the greater degradation of 
the sinners of both sexes—and that to avoid this result such 
resorts must be tolerated if quietly conducted. But no pity for 
the sinner should blind us to the nature of the sin. Sin is, in itself, 
degradation, and no surroundings can make it less or more so. 
Indeed, if the surroundings are softened, it only tends to make it 
more dangerous because less repulsive. Such houses should be 
closed, because men often fall into sin because the means are at 
hand. It is corrupting for the children of honest people to be 
brought within sight and sound of these houses. Young men 
and women are demoralized by familiarity with vice, and by 
degrees they adopt the opinion of the man of the world, that 
vice, is not degradation. They learn, too, the methods by which 
the idle can get a livelihood without honest work. But before 
such a house is closed, every care should be taken to remove the 
children to industrial schools. 

III. The police must be helped to do their duty. There is 
cause to complain of the moral tone of the force. They are 
bound by stringent rules which can be easily broken in ways 
where detection is difficult. But it must not be forgotten that 
in the matter of moral education they are a neglected body. 
Publicans, shop-keepers, street-sellers, ete, combine to lower 
their moral standard by offering bribes for neglect of duty; and 
there are but few agencies on the other side except official 
inspection. The police might become moral agents of the first 
importance if embued with a truer sense of duty. ‘To under-paid 
men bribes in money or kind are serious temptations. But as 
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long as the British public care more for money-getting than for 
righteousness little will be done. It is no doubt of importance 
that Vigilance Committees should keep on good terms with the 

olice for the enforcement of existing law. But it must be clearly 
understood that they are prepared to do unpleasant work in order 
to raise the tone of the force. 

IV. Vigilance Committees should make known methods for 
the attainment of personal purity, and the Central Association 
should issue leaflets dealing with this matter from a scientific 
standpoint. They should be prepared to institute a course of 
lectures on physiology wherever a class of men or women could 
be gathered. They should be prepared with lists of houses 
where those desirous of abandoning a vicious life might be at 
once received. They should take the necessary steps for the sup- 
pression of corrupting literature. In short, they should seek to 
arouse by every means the true spirit of democratic chivalry. 
Men must be made to understand that because women are more 
self-sacrificing, therefore they are to be guarded by men, and that 
to debase women to the gratification of conquerable lust is the 
work of a coward and a knave. On this matter all classes are 
equally to blame,—selfishness and vileness are not the distinctive 
marks of either the rich man or the poor; the common talk of 
the workshop is no better than that of the club where fast men 
congregate,—all classes are tarred with the same brush, and all 
classes must unite to remove the blot. 

Besides all this, Vigilance Committees vigorously worked 
might by degrees reform the laws bearing on the question. 
Laws could be devised so as to compel the patients in the lock 
wards of pauper or charitable asylums to remain under control 
long enough to shake off the chains of habitual sin, and learn 
means of getting an honest livelihood. Vigilance Committees 
vigorously worked in combination might in time become a power 
felt by the nation and its rulers, a power which might make for 
righteousness. 

So much can men do when banded together as committees or 
associations for the suppression of vice, but they can do more as 
individuals. To their younger relations (battling with desires 
strengthened by ignorance), amid the temptations of the work- 
shop or large public school, they can speak of these things, 
pointing out not only the duty of self-restraint, but the holiness 
of the act, when used as a sacrament and as a means of creation. 
Men often cannot resist tempting sidepaths unless the main 
road is made clear by the light of an ideal. As individuals, men 
can seek out the society of those youths who, fresh from the 
country, are yearly thrown into our great cities, with innocence 
as their only safeguard. They can let them come to their own 
homes, introduce them to their wives or sisters, and tolerate their 
dulness in the hope of saving them from sin. 
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Men, too, can often do what women cannot for the saving of 
the fallen. The present writer can tell of an American who came 
to England on urgent business from a Friday to a Monday only. 
On the Friday he went to the play, and as he left the theatre 
he was accosted by one of those for whom all should sorrow. 
He replied, and speaking earnestly, gave her money to save 
her from sin that night, and asked her to meet him the 
following morning. 

This she did, when he took her with him to St. Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey, and other sights such as Americans love, in order 
to give her “ some sense of self-respect, and belief in the pos- 
sible chivalry of men.” On his return to his hotel, he could think 
of no better way of helping the woman than that of placing her 
under one of the “ Guardians of the Poor,” whose title, he thought, 
expressed their vocation. He found in the Directory the address 
of one of the chairmen, and, applying personally, was referred to 
the vicar of a large parish, who was able to receive the young 
woman and place “her where she could regain her character. In 
this she steadily persevered, and is now an honest working 
woman. 

In such ways individual men, anxious that our nation should 
be pure, could work for that end. It costs something to show 
disapproval of conversation in railway carriages, club smoking 
rooms, or workshops, and perhaps something more to take 
solemnly to task those who thus offend; but “those who have 
paid the cost can testify to the support they get from unexpected 
quarters, and the help that such talks have been to those who 
were beginning to think that the low, coarse standard in this 
matter is the only standard possible. 

As individuals, men can do much, especially if they guard 
their own minds from the familiarity which much brooding on 
this vice ensures—familiarity which, even in the purest minds, 
must breed a certain want of delicate perception. 

And how can women stem these evils? Their first duty is to 
get the system of education for girls radically reformed. If in 
the future women are to take their proper place in the develop- 
ment of the race, men “must find in them not merely comfort, 
but force, inspiration, the redoubling of moral and intellectual 
faculties. Long prejudice, inferior education, political and legal 
inferiority and injustice, have created a difference which has been 
converted into an argument of still farther repression. In the 

sight of God there is neither man nor woman, only the human 
being.” The Mosaic story declared that God created man, and 
woman from man. The voice of the future will declare the 
further truth, that “God created humanity made manifest in the 
woman and the man.” “Woman,” said Kant, “must be taught 
never to allow her humanity to be used as a means to an end. 
Woman is an end in herself.” “Women should not demand their 
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emancipation as a right, but must make men recognize as a duty 
the raising of womanhood.” 

Woman’s education must deal with truer ideas of marriage. 
In the grossest savagery marriage is as rude and brutal as 
possible. As we rise in the scale of life it takes a purer form, 
and on the summits of life it is a sacrament, the most awful 
sacrament that can ever be taken, and most certain, if taken 
unworthily, to bring damnation. Men and women must be taught 
that the truest wedded life can only come out of the truest 
unwedded life. It is folly to imagine that a woman who has 
had _ half-a-dozen “affairs of the heart” can wed a man who has 
“sown his wild oats,” and make a happy match. Purity and truth 
in deed, and thought, and word are imperative, not only towards 
one another, but towards their own most intimate life. Women 
must be taught that marriage is the greatest sacrament which 
they ever take; and all this, as wives and mothers, they must 
teach men. 

But beside all this women can do more. They can help working 
women to form leagues and trades unions, for it is undoubtedly 
poverty which in some cases makes women so fatally ready to 
yield to the tempter’s money, though it is blasphemy to say that 
under-paid needlewomen habitually degrade their womanhood 
to eke out miserable earnings. Working women must combine, 
as men have done, to secure a reasonable share in profits. 
Married women must learn the certain effects on their children, 
their husbands, and on the wage-earning prospects of their sex, of 
their selfishness in continuing to work after marriage. Women 
must be taught that their first and paramount duty is to make 
the home, not to earh the wages wherewith to keep the home. 

Women with education and sympathy can gather together 
groups of working women in their workshops and “clubs , Or attend 
mothers’ meetings, and, either collectively or individually, talk 
to the mothers on their daughters’ training, their own duties 
towards them, and the reasons for plain speaking at critical times. 
And if ladies who desire the progress of the nation would give up 
some of the claims of society to perform their own functions 
as women their words would come with the force gathered by 
example. 

There is, moreover, great need of an association for shop girls on 
the same lines as those adopted by the Metropolitan Association 
for Befriending Young Servants. All young women of the less 
educated classes require the guiding hand of those who, knowing 
life, can warn some of its dangers, and guide all to its manifold 
good. Women can become the friends of their own ser vants, and 
of their servants’ friends, including the lover and the follower. 
By such friendship some domestic tragedies, which become 
sources of national disgrace, would be prevented; and, having 
done this, they might extend their friendship to the many 
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homeless and unprotected girls who yearly find their way 
by hundreds into the great market of domestic service. It 
is astonishing what friendship can do to prevent vice, and 
this is more truly women’s work than to rescue the vicious. 
In a letter which appeared in the Daily News on September 
12th, an account is given of the work done by one of the 
branch committees of the Metropolitan Association. It is stated 
that out of girls who have 9 the last seven years come under 
the care of the Society, only 4 per cent. have gone astray, and 
not one who “has had the helpful influence of a real friend.” 
The girls of this Association belong to the poorer class of East 
Londoners, and many of them come from single-roomed homes, 
The world talks as though virtue depended for its existence 
on harmonious environment. Here, at any rate, is a proof that 
virtue is not that exclusive property of the well-to-do which 
some would have us believe. 

Women can also become playmates to the playless. The whole 
question of recreation is closely connected with that of social 
purity, and the exact form must be carefully devised to suit those 
of active or sedentary pursuits, of both sexes and ofall ages. It 
must be provided as a religious duty for children, as well as for 
young men and women, to save them as much as possible from the 
contaminating influence of the streets. Playrooms for children, 
clubs, gymnasia, swimming baths, must be supplied—if need be, at 
the cost of the State—if the nation is really anxious to stop the 
causes which make men and women profligate and uncontrolled. 

In all these ways woinen can help to purify the world; and 
although what they can do for their own sex has hitherto only 
been dealt with, they can perhaps do still more for men. It has 
been said that it is a sign of men’s love of virtue that women of 
certain classes do not fall, and that it isa sign of the women’s 
indifference to virtue that the men in the same classes so fre- 
quently fall. This is a hard saying, but it contains some truth. 
Men of ordinary morality of the middle and upper classes will 
not take a fallen woman as a wife, but women of the same classes 
do not make the same demand of those men whom they take 
as their husbands. Men, therefore, adopt the standard which 
women have made for them, and it has, hitherto been low.. But 
women can yet raise that standard higher, and by adhering to 
it individually and collectively they can do more than can be 
done by any agencies and associations to raise the moral tone. 
Let a woman not be content to be in ignorance of the manner 
of man whom she meets as an acquaintance, but let her 
make it her duty to inquire of her husband and brother of 
the man’s private life, and let the bad be mercilessly ostracized. 
If it is objected that such action would condemn men only to 
the society of the vicious, it must be remembered men have a 
free choice, and that for the good of the whole, the lives of 
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those who choose vice must be made unattractive and un- 
desirable. This would not prevent women gifted with the 
power of personal influence from seeing such men, but they 
would then do so as philanthropists, and not as social equals. 

Women can also do much by making friends of young men; 
they need not talk with them on this matter; and, indeed, 
except in rare cases, such matters are better left undiscussed. 
But striking results would follow if women would allow them- 
selves to be the friends of young men, entering into their 
amusements, hopes, and pleasures. Such a woman is known 
to the writer, who, herself confined for years to her invalid 
couch, has guided and influenced the lives of countless boys 
and young men; so many that, though she uses few other 
means than the simple method of caring for them, she herself 
will feel surprise when, in the far unknown future, she sees 
the many who can arise and call her blessed. 

All women with homes of their own can do this sort of work, 
but perhaps it is specially given to those whose husbands are 
connected with large firms; for to these the introductions to 
men who more immediately need lady friends can come about 
in the most simple way. The young clerk, the lad freshly 
introduced into the business, can unaffectedly be invited to the 
elder man’s house, and in the woman’s hand is placed the rest. 
Often a man who has been blessed with such a friendship can 
affirm that it has altered his whole life. 

Sometimes, too, a woman can influence her own brothers and 
relations even more directly. She can speak to them on these 
subjects as a woman’s natural purity suggests, pointing out the 
high possibility of the relation of the sexes, and illustrating the 
lofty courtesy between man and woman, which alone paves the 
way for the right understanding of the highest power which is 
given unto man—the power wherein he most resembles God. 

Manifold, then, are the opportunities which all possess of doing 
some work on behalf of purity. 

“ To have struck some blow for right with tongue or pen, 


To have smoothed the path to light for wandering men, 
* * * . * * * 


A little backward to have thrust 
The instant powers of drink and lust,” 


will make a noble retrospect for a well-spent life. Righteousness 
alone exalteth nations. On this battle for purity hangs the future 
of England, and perhaps the destiny of the world. “Tremble 
ye women that are at ease; be troubled, ye careless ones; gird 
sackcloth upon your loins—rise up: hear my voice; give ear 
unto my speech, ye careless daughters of God.” 

IGNOTUS. 



































THE TRUTH ABOUT ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 


BY A. SONNENSCHEIN, 


[ Continued from May Number.] 


** The highest end of government is the culture of men; and if men can be @ducated, the 
institutions will share their improvement, and the moral sentiment will write the 
law of the land,’’—EmeEnRson, 


Suggestions for Improvements of the Code. 





Apology for Delay.—<An apology, I feel, is due for the delay 
in the appearance of this third part of my article. The indulgent 
reader will readily make the needful allowance, when he is in- 
formed that the writer is by profession not an author buta teacher, 
and that he can devote to literary work, of any kind, only such 
intervals of time as can be snatched from the pursuit of his regular 
labours. 

Difficulties of Task.—Nor can the task now in hand be 
called an inviting one, being beset with inherent difficulties of no 
ordinary kind ; difficulties which are enhanced by the opposition 
to all change made by those who are well content with, and feel 
comfortable under, the present state of things. And even they 
who feel the pressing need of radical reforms are by no means in 
accord as to what changes are desirable or feasible. 

Colliding Interests and Views.—Tbe interests and views 
of the teachers, for example, collide with those of the inspectors 
and bureaucrats, neither do the interests of the teachers wholly 
coincide with those of the public, nor do the views of the in- 
spectors always accord with those of the other permanent officials 
of the Department. Hence it is that.in the matter of Code 
Reform the dictum, “Quot homines tot sententiz,” is almost 
literally true, and therefore a radical reformer encounters for- 
midable and deterrent difficulties in his problem, which must 
none the less be grappled with and solved. 

Salient Defects.—In the outstart it seems desirable to enume- 
rate our most salient defects, and to come to an understanding on 
the leading maxims, which must guide a circumspect reformer. 

Our principal fontes et origines malorum are six :— 

First and foremost stands our unique system of Payment by 
Results, the fruitful parent of many other evils. 
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Second. Our unscientific standards, which differ from those 
of all Europe, are spoken of with scorn by foreign educationists,* 

and make good teaching well-nigh impossible. 

I have before me the Education Code of South Australia, 
forwarded to me by the kindness of Mr. J. A. Hartley, Inspector- 
General, and I wish it were in my power, within the limits of 
this article, to institute a comparison. between the provisions. 
and standards of that Code and of our own. We are badly 
defeated all along the line, and the question remains why English 
teachers should be deemed worthy of liberal! provisions and scien- 
tific standards in the southern hemisphere and not in the 
northern ? 

Third. Our plausible, but radically false and absurd Pupil 
Teacher System. f 

Fourth. Our Inspectorate. 

Fifth. The commercial spirit, which, engendered by Payment 
by Results, actuates so many of our elementary teachers, and 
impels them to adopt certain “ expeditious ” methods of teaching, 
which are not, as a rule, most conducive to the children’s 
benefit. 

Sixth. The Irregular School attendance of the children. 

There are other minor evils in our system, but they flow from 
the sources here enumerated, and will “disappear when these are 
dried up. 

Maxims of Reform.—aAs for the obvious maxims which must 
guide the Reformer, there are but two :— 

First. Security must be furnished, that for every shilling of 
public money paid, twelve pennyworths of real service have been 
rendered. 

Second. That it is unwise and dangerous suddenly to break 
with history ; that we have not to deal with the problem of what 
we would do, if we had to start afresh, but of what is to be done 
in the England of the present day, such as history has handed 
down to us. In fact, it is all the difference between writing on a 
palimpsest and on a clean sheet of parchment. In one word, we 
cannot erase the past. 

“In der Beschrinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister.” He will 
prove himself the wise administrator, who, within the narrow 
circle of these limitations, will, at a minimum of loss and incon- 
venience, free us from our evils. 

A Minister of Education.—The whole turns on our getting 
a Ministry instead of a Department of Education presided over 


* Apologists of our scholastic legislation ascribe the adverse op:nion foreigners hold 
of us to “the mis-statement of controversialists.”’ Whatever value this plea may have, 
surely it does not hold of our Standards, which tell their own tale, and cannot be 
misrepresented. 

+ A few weeks ago a pupil teacher giving a lesson on the four cardinal points said : 
“The top of the map is always called the North ; we don’t know why it is so, but £0 
it is.”’ 
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by a Cabinet Minister, and not by a Vice-President, etc., with or 
without a seat in the Cabinet. 

This difference of names must indicate a radical difference of 
functions. 

Functions of the New Ministry— We want a Ministry that 
guides and directs Education, that does not shrink from the 
responsibility of laying down sound general canons of teaching, 
school keeping, school books, and school buildings, and not a mere 
administrative department, which avowedly restricts itself to the 
distribution of the enormous subsidies in a manner that is most 
convenient to itself; a minister who not only is an orator in and 
out of the House, but also a profound statesman, and above all an 
educational expert, who can give to permanent officials a Roland 
for an Oliver for every verse and chapter they quote, and is 
possessed of the moral and material force needful to give effect 
to his wider and sounder views. ‘This, the first and most urgent 
reform, includes all the others, and is well expressed in and 
between the lines of the following passage extracted from the 
memorandum issued by the Educational Institute of Scotland :— 


“The rapid development of education in other countries renders it necessary to 
place the education of this country under the control of a minister, thoroughly 
conversant with every phase of the education question at home and abroad, and 
fitted by official position to give effect to enlightened views on the subject, The 
work would sufficiently tax the energies of a Cabinet Minister.” 


Royal Commission.—The first goal that a minister, who is 
not a mere figurehead, would, if he is wise, set before himself, is 
the appointment of a Royal Commission, consisting of eminent 
statesmen, philosophers, and teachers, to enlighten the public, 
and to strengthen his hands in the arduous task devolving 
upon him. Who will venture to forecast the conclusions of such 
a commission? Nevertheless, some of the aspirations of practical 
teachers may here be enumerated. 

Inspection v. Examination.—Inspection will supersede, if 
not wholly set asice, examination. All school work must be 
diaphanous, like the works of a skeleton clock under a glass 
case, showing all the Processes, and not merely the Results, on 
the clock’s face. And this is readily attainable. School must 
be subject to frequent and unannounced inspections by different 
inspectors; the country must be parcelled out into districts, each 
placed under its own 

Board of Inspectors.—And this Board, and no individual 
inspector, gives its award, and is answerable for it. And it must 
be an instruction to the inspectors to base their awards not so 
much on the pupils’ spoken or written answers to their questions, 
as on the methods of teaching exhibited in the lessons given in 
their presence, and in the exercise and ciphering books submitted 
to their investigation. 

Right of Appeal to Teachers. 
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teacher ought to have, within limits, the right to appeal against 
an award which is manifestly unfair. 

Abolition of Slates.—Let all slates and slate-work be banished 
from the school ; the pale-grey slate-pencil marks on the dark-grey 
slate surface are injurious to the eye, and slate-work, intended for 
immediate effacement, induces slovenly habits of work; these 
evils are avoided by the exclusive use of pen-and-ink work 
carefully corrected and preserved for the inspector’s searching 
scrutiny. True, this means much work on the part of the 
teacher, but here comes in usefully the help of the pupil teachers. 

Use of Pupil Teachers.—The teacher corrects a part of the 
books, and, following this guidance, the pupil teachers correct the 
remainder. If a proper rotation be adopted every pupil’s work 
and its corrections will come, in due order, under the teacher's 
eye. 

Best Training of Pupil Teachers.—From such corrections, 
and from recapitulatory lessons given by the pupil teachers 
under the superintendence of the teacher, the pupil teacher will 
best learn the subject-matter and the methods of teaching it. At 
the same time, these exercise books are the most reliable record 
and index of the actual school work done. 

Correction of Exercises in Prussia and Saxony.—lIn the 
Prussian Code I find the following instructions given anent cor- 
rection of exercises :— 








* Correction is to be made out of school hours, the errors being underlined in 
coloured ink, and afterwards corrected by the pupils themselves. The teacher will 
give an award to every such exercise. Neat transcription of fully corrected exercises 
is not to be made.” 

The Saxon Code says :— 

* With reference to corrections, the law demands of the teacher punctuality, 
accuracy, neatness, appropriate comments in the margin, an award at the end accord- 
ing to well-known principles, and re-examination of the corrections made by the 
pupil. 

In correcting, the following principles must be observed: (a) The teacher must 
distinguish between errors which the pupil at his stage of knowledge might have 
avoided, and such as are evidently accounted for by insufficiency of knowledge. 
(4) Errors of the first kind the teacher will simply underline, calling upon the pupil 
to correct them himself ; errors of the second kind the teacher will correct himself 
and discuss with the scholar.” * 

If such investigation of Processes be favourable, the Results may 
be allowed to take care of themselves ; at any rate, the teacher 
will stand exonerated, for he will furnish irretragable proof that 
his work is honestly and thoroughly done, and that he 
is a labourer worthy of his hire. Such payment for processes 
would effectually exercise and ban the commercial spirit now, 
unfortunately, too rampant in the rank and file of elementary 
teachers. 

Award of the Government Subvention.— Government 
subvention of schools can then be awarded according to the 


* “ Forei_n Educational Codes,” pp. 97, 10.7 
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needs of the school, which would be carefully ascertained by 
strict and repeated scrutiny of accounts. I, for one, am convinced 
that this would lead to a great saving in the national expendi- 
ture, because unfair earnings would be cut off. 

It is well known that there are so-called voluntary schools, 
which, by undue attention to grant-earning, have become so 
entirely self-supporting that they can renounce calling in the 
voluntary subscriptions ; these managers, then, are irresponsible, 
self-appointed administrators of public funds, and they use their 
power for religious propaganda. Is this state of things desirable 
and conducive to economy? A searching scrutiny of accounts 
would lead to very curious revelations. 

Teacher’s Salary Fixed.—The teacher’s salary should be 
fixed according to his reasonable necessities and requirements, 
and should in no way be allowed to depend on examination 
results, or on supply and demand. 

A Career to Teachers.—To encourage the introduction of 
the best methods of teaching, a stimulating career should be 
opened to the teacher, and his advancement in it should be made 
to depend on the inspectors’ reports, and upon the quality and 
success of the methods employed by him. If the teacher is given 
to understand this, he will bring to bear upon meritorious Processes 
the same energies that he has hitherto employed on the produc- 
tions of meritricious examination Results. And if it comes to pass 
in England, as has happened elsewhere, that an elementary 
teacher has climbed into the highest educational post in the 
country, the whole body of masters and mistresses would rejoice, 
and be stimulated by such an auspicious event. 


“. . .. Dem ganzen Corps gereicht’s 


Zum Sporn, zum Beispiel, macht einmal ein alter, 
Verdienter Kriegsmann seinen Weg.” 
SCHILLER. 

If the teacher’s salary is fixed, and the promotion in his 
career is made to depend solely on his talent and honest industry, 
the whole tendency of the profession must be to ascend to ever 
higher levels; and Trades’ Unionism is deprived of its very roots 
of existence. The principal business of the authorities must be 
to weed out the bad teachers, and to nourish, foster, and rear 
into greatness the good and the best. 

What is the difference between a profession anda trade? Is 
it not, that from professional men we are entitled to look for 
co-operation, of tradesmen we expect competition? What else 
but the vulgar spirit of competition is it amongst teachers that 
makes them look with jealousy on the throwing open of the pro- 
fession to University graduates not trained in training colleges ? 
The spirit of co-operation, on the other hand, would make them 
hail with delight the advent of new light, the infusion of new 
blood into their body. Let me not be misunderstood. Admitting, 
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as I do, the existence of a commercial spirit amongst many 
teachers, I do not hold them answerable for it, but the pernicious 
system which has created and fostered it. 

Admission of Teachers into the Inspectorate.—An im- 
portant stage in the teacher's career should be admission into the 
inspectorate, with a corresponding rise in his income. Let it not 
occur in the army of teachers that a sergeant should be forced to 
decline a commission, because he lacks the needful means to sustain 
it. An officer that has served up and been promoted from the ranks 
is more likely to know the ins and outs of the service than an 
outsider, be he never so cultured and gentlemanly, that has been 
hoisted over the heads of the real toilers in the field. “Celui qui 
a été élevé dans le serail, en connait tous les détours.” 

Travelling Stipends to Teachers. -Many continental govern- 
ments give to their most distinguished teachers travelling stipends 
to visit foreign schools and to report on them. If this practice 
were adopted by ourselves it might be used as a first step in 
the teacher’s promotion. To gain this much-coveted stipend he 
should first have to be favourably reported on by his board of 
inspectors, and by the local managers. Next he ought to give 
proof of his having studied the language and read some classical 
educational work of the country to be visited; and lastly, he 
should bind himself to send in to the Ministry an exhaustive 
report of, at least, one eminent school he has visited. On these 
foreign schools he might try his ’prentice hand, and his report 
would show whether he has eyes to see and ability to pass judg- 
ment on what he sees. Visits to Germany and German Switzer- 
land should be specially encouraged ; for, let the reader believe 
me in this, if in nothing else, he that has not read some of the 
German classical works on the practical application of educational 
principles, has no right to join in the discussion. For, however 
well a general principle may be apprehended, however heartily 
it may be accepted, it yet requires either long experience or 
earnest study, before it can be successfully applied. Having 
gained the travelling stipend, and written an accepted report, 
should constitute a preliminar y and indispensable condition for 
admission into the inspectorate. 

Freedom of Classification conceded to the Teacher.— 
The teacher claims perfect freedom of classification, and it should 
be conceded to him without stint. Can any one know better 
than he, know as well as he does, the child’s qualifications and 
abilities? W hy should it be considered w rong, if in one subject 
the pupil is in a high, and in the other in a low standard? Is it 
not, on the conte ary, a matter of daily experience that children’s 
aptitudes vary? Why, then, are they to be compelled to advance 
in an unbroken line, like a company of soldiers? Such geometric 
beauty may please a martinet’s eye, but it is not the outcome of 
natural growth, 
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Irregularity of School Attendanece.—Children are also, 
unfortunately, very regular in their irregularity of attendance, 
and this untoward regular ity makes itself felt by one child in one 
branch, by another child in another branch, of study. Why blink 
that fact? Why insist on advancement into a new standard in 
all the subjects, because some have been mastered ? To minimize 
this evil, let compulsory attendance be made more of a reality 
than it is; but few are sanguine enough, considering our social 
state, to hope for a speedy, greatly perceptible diminution of this 
evil. 

Decentralisation.— Such and other details of school manage- 
ment might surely be left, with much benefit to all parties, to the 
teachers and local managers. When the Ministry has once laid 
down canons and principles for general guidance, it would be 
able to decentralise and place some of its minor burdens on 
shoulders fitter to bear them. 

Standards.— Now I have yet to deal with the last, and by 
far the most important, dithculty of all—viz., the Standards. 
Anybody would shrink from a sudden adoption of the continental 
or colonial standards, greatly superior as they are to our own. 
It is obviously very dangerous to change the course of study 
with pupils already far “advanced in the present sequence of 
subjects; it is also no small matter to teachers to prepare new 
series of lessons fitted to the new requirements; a great many 
school-books, too, would become useless, involving severe pecuniary 
losses, and the work of the training colleges would have to undergo 
considerable modifications. This, then, is a deep-reaching and 
painful revolution ; gladly would I ignore the question of changing 
the standards altogether, were I not convinced that it cannot be 
shirked, and that without this improvement all others will prove 
futile. It is to be feared, that nothing short of the labours and 
the authority of a Royal Commission can carry through this 
change, but in the meanwhile the ground might be prepared 
by the Department. Principals of training colleges and eminent 
teachers, who express dissatisfaction with the present standards, 
might be invited to submit alternative standards for the approval 
of the Department, and if they are accepted, a trial should be 
allowed ; the results being carefully watched, reported upon, and 
registered by a committee of officials specially entrusted with 
this task. The same committee ‘should collect foreign and 
colonial standards, make all needful inquiries on obscure or 
moot points, and elaborate a careful digest of them all for the use 
of the Department and of the Royal Commission, The progress 
made in this work should from time to time be published, SO 
that teachers could somewhat prepare themselves for the coming 
change. 

Summary. With scientific and somewhat elastic standards 
duly adjusted to the varying needs and capabilities of the children, 
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with absolute freedom of classification conceded to teachers and 
local managers, with improved regularity of attendance, and with 
rewarding teachers by Promotion for Processes instead of by 
Payment for Results, mechanical teaching, with its attendant 
evils of Overpressure and Cram, would speedily disappear, their 
causes having ceased to exist. 


APPENDIX. 


A FEW REGULATIONS EXTRACTED FROM THE CODE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


UJ 


§ 9. “ At the general inspection the management of the school will be left in the 
hands of the principal teacher, unless the inspector should find it necessary to take 
the teaching of a class, or of the whole school, into his hands for a time, to show the 
teacher how defective methods may be improved.” 

§ 28. “ Boards of advice are empowered to investigate any complaints that may be 
made to them as to the relations of teachers and parents. They are, however, 
expected to protect the teachers from frivolous and vexatious complaints.” 

§ 87. “The head teachers of boys’ and girls’ departments are required to examine 
each class quarterly, and to keep a record of the results of such examination and of 
any instructions given to the teacher of the class for his or her future guidance.” 
$ 96. “Teachers are expressly forbidden to detain children after the usual school 
hours in order to prepare them for examination.” 

§ 114. “None but approved books may be used in any school.” 

$121. “Teachers are authorized to keep the copy-books and exercise books in the 
school till after the annual examination.” 

In § 130. Reading. “*. . . A wider choice of books is now allowed, and children in 
each class above the junior will be required to have had at least two in use exclusive of 
the little works on Elementary Agricultural Sciences. It is expected that one of these 
will have been thoroughly studied, and from this the passage for dictation will be 
selectad by the inspeetor.” .. 

$134. Writing.—‘‘ The inspectors will require a fiaished copy book to be shown 
at the examination. Such book must have been written. ... A special series 
of books is being prepared for schools ; but, until this is ready, any book suitable for 
the class will be allowed.” 

$ 136. Arithmetic.—* The plan of instruction has been so arranged that the classes 
are not required to learn certain rules, as is usually the case, but to perform the 
various operations with numbers limited according to the intellectual capacity of the 
children.” . . . [Here follow several admirable principles of teaching and excellent 
standards, occupying three 8vo pages closely printed. With similar minuteness 
and excellency are treated Grammar, Composition. History, Poetry, and Recitation. | 

$149. The Programme of Special Lessons to take the place of the Object Lessons 
hitherto found unprofitable is left in the hand of the teachers.—“ It is, however, 
expected that lessons on the elementary principles of morality will be given in all 
cases, and that the fourth and fifth classes will receive instructions in the duties of 
a citizen, based on the text-book on the ‘ Laws we Live Under? issued by the 
Department.” 

$179. “ Any teacher who may have reason to complain of the manner in which an 
examination has been conducted must report the circumstances within forty-eight 
hours after the conclusion thereof.” 


A. SONNENSCHEIN. 





































THE GREAT JUBILEE. 
RETROSPECTIVE AND ANTICIPATORY. 
BY MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


TIME is hurrying fast towards the Great Jubilee of the modern 
world. Five years more, and there will be witnessed on French 
soil such a celebration as few of us who are then living will 
surely care to miss. In 1889, a hundred years will have elapsed 
since the declaration of the rights of man was voted by the 
National Assembly, and a new era of progress and advanced 
thought was inaugurated not only in France but throughout 
the civilized globe. 

It is curious to speculate on the crowds that will flock to 
France from the uttermost corners of the earth upon this occasion. 
If Paris presented an unforgetable appearance during the Ex- 
hibition of Industry a few years back, what will be the spectacle 
that awaits the fortunate participators in an anniversary also to 
be féted by a grand exhibition of international industry? The 
imagination fails to grasp such a scene. It is, moreover, not so 
much the varied physiognomies and nationalities of the multitudes, 
sure to be attracted to Paris then, that will lend interest to 
the great gathering together, but rather the errand on which 
these strangers come, and the sentiment binding them together. 
The principles of the French Revolution are familiar to most, 
yet, seeing the hazy notions still existing on certain points in 
the minds of educated people, and the errors that creep into 
print, it seems worth while to dwell on a few points that, above 
all, should be clearly understood. 

Take, for instance, the division of the land as effected by the 
Revolution. People talk loosely of the taking away from the 
rich and giving to the poor which then occurred, as if indeed 
up to that time the land had altogether belonged to the upper 
classes, and the Revolution had stepped in to destroy that 
monopoly after rough-and-ready fashion. The truth is, that 
one-fourth of the territory of France already belonged to the 
people, although so burdened with taxation and impositions 
that even the thriftiest could not derive any benefit from their 
share. The remainder belonged to the Crown, the clergy, and 
the nobility, who enjoyed entire immunity from the burdens 
that pressed upon the other classes. What the Revolution did 
was this:—The existing holders of land were eased of their 
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burdens, and the great bulk of the population enabled by 
little and little to become owners of the soil. The lands of the 
clergy were taken from them, an indemnity being paid, and 
the famous Concordat of 1802, according the clergy a regular 
stipend paid by the State in lieu of their enormous possessions, 
was merely a ratification of the principles of °89. Similarly 
the estates that had been awarded to court favourites, royal 
mistresses, and their illegitimate children, and others held on 
the same tenure, were sold by public auction, and in course of 
time came into the hands of the peasantry and the people 
generally. The process was very gradual, and nothing is more 
interesting to the traveller in France than to learn from village 
folks the history of their own commune. The rich bourgeois of 
to-day can thus trace his wealth to the small acquaintance of 
some humble ancestor, perhaps a serf, made a landed proprietor 
several generations back, the tiny parcel of land purchased then 
having been added to from year to year till it has become a 
valuable property. Nor are French people ashamed of such 
an origin ; on the contrary, many are proud of it. 

Again, the tourist in France is constantly misled into passing 
unfair judgments on the Revolution, with regard to the spoliation 
of public monuments. It is the habit to ascribe any act of van- 
dalism of which we find traces to the fury of the revolutionary 
mob, but a very slight acquaintance with French history serves to 
dispose of such an assumption. The wars of the Crown with the 
House’ of Burgundy; the feudal and religious wars; last, but 
not least, isolated acts of despotism, are quite enough to account 
for many of the ruins we find, and the only wonder is that any 
monument remained for the Revolution to lay hands on at all. 
By way of example, we cite the fate of Maguelone on the coast 
of Languedoc, for many centuries a flourishing episcopal city and 
seaport, now a deserted ruin. The fragment still standing of 
its ancient cathedral is one of the most interesting specimens 
in existence of the medizeval fortified church; but the monks of 
Maguelone had grown too powerful, and Louis XI. and also 
the States of Languedoc, decreed the destruction of the city. 
Monastery, public buildings, walls, were ruthlessly demolished upon 
that occasion. The church, indeed, was spared, but it gradually 
fell into decay, whilst Maguelone itself long remained a veritable 
quarry, whither all powerful folk who would went in search of 
building-stone. What happened at Orange ? The iconoclasts here 
were Maurice de Saxe and Louis XIV., who between them en- 
tirely destroyed the Roman circus and the citadel. The theatre, 
as in the case of Maguelone, was turned into a quarry, not only 
during the Middle Ages, but down to the last century. The history 
of Arles tells a variation of the same tale. A majestic triumphal 
arch, dedicated to Constantine, was pulled down in 1743 by 
the municipal authorities in order to enlarge a street, whilst the 
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magnificent art-treasures of the theatre were carried away by cart- 
loads. The iconoclasm of the Revolution is certainly a fact, yet that 
of former ages equally so. We should no more overlook the one 
than the other. 

Now a word or two with regard to the excesses of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribune and of the Revolution generally. 

English writers, purporting to instruct us, are apt to ignore 
one all-important fact: the Revolution abolished torture. The 
swiftest, perhaps least painful mode of inflicting death conceiv- 
able, was substituted for horrible torments prolonged with 
fiendish ingenuity, and often inflicted upon entirely innocent 
people for trifling offences. Such an upheaval of society could 
hardly be accomplished without excesses. The Revolution could 
not be effected, as M. Taine seems to think possible, by half-a-dozen 
gentlemen in dress-coats and white gloves, met in courteous con- 
clave. What, moreover, were the worst crimes of the Terror and 
the sufferings caused to humanity, from the overthrow of the 
ancient régime to the Consulate, compared with those with which 
history has rendered us equally familiar ? The systematic slavery 
of ancient Rome, the gladiatorial shows of the Empire, the 
religious persecutions of the Middle Ages, the extermination of 
the Moors in Andalusia and of the Indians in America by Catholic 
Spain, the armaments of medizeval maritime powers manned by 
captives, the Inquisition, the despotism of Russia, the persecution 
of the Jews throughout civilized Europe, lastly, American slavery 


in our own epoch—can the excesses of the French Revolution be- 


matched for a moment with these horrors? Recent investigations, 
moreover, have demonstrated that the accepted statistics of the 
Terror and September massacre have been greatly in excess of 
the truth, and the given number of victims much exaggerated. 

When we turn from the past to the present, we find that, in 
spite of retrogressive periods and temporary delirations, there is a 
steady progress, moral, material, and social, throughout France. 
It may indeed be said that the Third Republic has educated the 
people. The system of free State education, the foundation of 
free libraries, the dissemination of good cheap literature, have 
all contributed to the good work; and the present Government 
is the first that has seen the importance,of educating women. 
There are as yet no Girtons and Newnhams in France, it is true, 
but Lycées, or high schools for girls, are already opened, or about 
to be opened, in every city and chief town throughout the 
country ; whilst medical and university degrees are accessible 
to women, as well as many official positions. 

On the whole, therefore, if the state of affairs in France is not 
satisfactory from all points of view, those who look forward to 
taking part in her great jubilee must admit that there is ample 
room for self-congratulation. 

M. B.-E, 
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THE MODERN PULPIT AND RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM. 


BY A WORKING MAN, 


It is often remarked that the race of great preachers is dying out, 
and that the next generation will be without them. It is sometimes 
said that the next generation will not require them ; but upon this 
there is some difference of opinion. Sermons, we are told, are no 
longer cared for by thoughtful men and women, since they rarely 
rise above the commonplace, and afford the listener neither 
instruction nor inspiration. And even those who object to this 
statement are obliged to admit, when questioned on the subject, 
that it contains a great deal of truth. If evidence is asked for, 
the indisputable fact is pointed out that the working classes at 
one end of the social scale, and the wealthy and cultured classes at 
the other, stand equally aloof from them. It is true that religious 
organisations obtain considerable support from wealthy people; 
but this is because they regard them rather as a means of pro- 
moting social order than as a means of spiritual good. Religious 
conviction, in the old sense of the word, does not exist to-day, 
and the reason for this, say many who deplore it, is to be found 
in the general feebleness of the modern pulpit and the foolish- 
ness of modern preaching. 

In considering how far this is true it will be necessary to glance 
for a moment at the chief religious teachers of the various 
churches, and to endeavour to estimate their influence on the 
thought of the time. Opinions differ about popular preachers 
almost as much as they do about popular actors; but there is 
not much doubt as to which are the three greatest. The three 
greatest preachers among us are to be found in the three leading 
religious organisations. They are Canon Liddon, Mr. Spurgeon, 
and Mr. R. W. Dale. There are eloquent and scholarly men 
among the Unitarians ; but they have had no great preacher since 
the days of William Johnson Fox. The debt which the religious 
world owes to Dr. Martineau is not forgotten in saying this, but 
the gifts which are admired in that eminent man prevent him 
from being a great preacher. 

It is not possible for the popular religions, Salvationism, and 
the various forms of revivalism connected with it, to produce 
public teachers who are in any sense great. The teaching from 
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their platforms is either mawkish and sentimental, or else it is 
absolutely immoral ; and only the hysterical or the mentally weak 
are likely to remain for any length of time in these organisations. 
Men who are fitted to inspire their fellows with high moral ideas 
will find no centre to work from among the revivalists, and they 
are as little likely to find it among ‘the other religious bodies 
unless these change considerably their present forms. 

For those who stand in the front rank among our teachers of 
religion, if they teach, as they undoubtedly do, a lofty morality, 
teach also a moribund theology. Men are recognizing now, as 
they have never recognized before, that theology is always a use- 
less, and is very often a vicious, element in our moral evolution. 
It may have been necessary in the past, but its work is done now, 
and the men and women of the future will have none of it. The 
influence of Mr. Spurgeon—and it is a great and far-reaching 
influence, in spite of the defects of his creed and Church—is due 
not so much to his theology as to the splendid moral enthusiasm 
which now and again fills his discourses. He is at his best when 
his Calvinism is shelved, and that is pretty often the case now. 
For he is a man who has modified his creed by his experience 
of life, and where he finds theology interfering with his ideal of 
manliness, he has not the least compunction in throwing it over. 
He is free from the besetting sin of modern preachers, of pretend- 
ing to reconcile science with religion. It cannot be reconciled 
with his religion, and he is clear-headed enough to see this, and 
honest enough to say it. There is no compromise with Mr. 
Spurgeon, and though there is a good deal of inconsistency in the 
doctrines he teaches, there is none in himself. He is a hater of 
hypocrisy and a lover of truth and righteousness, and therefore 
he is a power for good in the world. 

Mr. R. W. Dale resembles Mr. Spurgeon in many things, but 
his influence is of a different kind. His Calvinistic training, too, 
has been modified by contact with practical life. For him, to be 
a Christian it is not sufficient to believe in the Trinity and the 
Atonement; you must also fulfil your duties, especially your 
political ones, to society. A man cannot be a good Christian, 
according to ‘the minister of Carr’s Lane Chapel, without also 
being a good citizen. It is quite possible that some} day he may 
admit that a man who is a good citizen is not very far off from 
being a good Christian. Like Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Dale, in the 
pulpit, is capable of inspiring men with an enthusiasm for 
righteousness, as he understands it. The man who can do this 
will always be among the ranks of the great preachers, let him 
be of what Church he may. 

The two preachers just considered influence the middle classes, 
and in some degree the working classes. Canon Liddon’s elo- 
quence, on the other hand, appeals to a different class from either 
of these. He is a scholar, and he is also an ecclesiastic, and his 
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sympathies are entirely with ecclesiasticism. These facts alone 
are sufficient to divide him from working men, and, in some 
degree, to separate him from the middle classes also, His great 
gifts cause many to listen to him who care nothing for the 
dogmas which he regards as vital to the Christian life, but who 
are helped by his spiritual enthusiasm, and sometimes inspired by 
his zeal, when he is zealous for men and not churches. His power 
therefore lies in a different direction from that of Mr. Dale or 
Mr. Spurgeon. He can never influence the common-place popular 
mind as they have done, for he has no touch of the common- 
place in him. If Mr. Spurgeon found himself in the pulpit of St. 
Paul’s he might find an audience a good deal out of sympathy with 
him, yet he would soon make them understand him. Canon 
Liddon, in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, would be a stranger in a 
strange land; his audience and he would be hopelessly out of 
harmony each with the other, and there would be no point of 
contact between them. In many ways Canon Liddon is greater 
than Mr. Spurgeon, but he lacks that which is so marked a 
characteristic of the great Baptist preacher—the power to toucl 
the feelings, and to stimulate men to an actively useful life, 
without seeming to do it in the interests of theology. 

There are some others among our religious teachers who are 
worthy to be ranked with these men in usefulness and in religious 
power, but there are not many. It may be that the work of the 
modern clergyman is no longer to be in the pulpit, but in the 
social life of the day, where so much waits to be done. Certain 
it is that many a religious teacher whose pulpit work is of little 
value, is quietly, and in an unnoticed way, doing work that is 
more valuable than preaching, even at its best. Especially is this 
so among the younger clergy. It is often said that religion can 
no longer command the services of the best heads as well as the 
best hearts of our time. This is because it is, as yet, so entirely 
identified with theology. It is not religion that repels, but the 
dogmatic form in which religious truths are cast. It is true that 
the dogmas are often practically dropped soon after entering upon 
ministerial work ; but the fact that they have to be professed at 
its beginning deters many who would be well fitted for it from 
undertaking religious work. This is the reason for the feeble- 
ness of the pulpit at the present day, and this is why so many 
men and women no longer care for, or value its ministrations. 

And yet there is no reason in the nature of things why this 
should be. It is true we are passing through a religious revolu- 
tion, only the more thorough because it is silent. Men no longer 
believe as they did in other days. Said Mirabeau of Robespierre, 
“That man will go far; he believes every word he says.” But 
too many preachers, in their efforts to destroy unbelief, only 
succeed in increasing it, both in themselves and in their con- 
gregations. They dare not go far, because they are not sure 
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whether they believe every word they say. They are not con- 
scious hypocrites ; it is the tragedy of their position that they 
seek to be honest in an environment that will not admit of 
honesty. The men who became great through the influence 
of evangelical theology, devoutly believed every proposition that 
theology laid down. But no one who thinks for himself believes, 
or pretends to believe, in that theology now. Many who think 
they believe it rarely preach it in its completeness. They have 
not gone away from it; it has fallen off from them. It sometimes 
happens that neither they, nor those to whom they minister, are 
conscious of this. But if the consciousness comes, then also comes 
the struggle between faith and doubt, and meanwhile the power 
of preaching is lost. 

One thing, and one thing only, will restore the influence of 
religion, and that is absolute religious freedom. It is not possible 
to seek for truth when it is believed that all truth must harmonise 
with a set of ideas that had their origin in an unscientific age. 
It is not possible to speak truth when it has to be expressed in 
theological terms or not at all. And itis not possible to know 
truth while men’s minds are obscured by preconceived theological 
ideas. No enthusiasm is possible where there is doubt, and doubt 
is the predominant element in the religious world to-day. Men 
can only teach that which they believe. The men who are best 
fitted to become teachers of their fellows cannot believe what 
the Churches require of them, and the pulpit, therefore, offers no 
place for the man who boldly faces the problems of the time, and 
seeks to solve them for the sake of humanity. 

But if it be true that absolute freedom is necessary in order to 
win the best men into the Churches, then we have to inquire how 
far this is to be obtained. Is it likely that we shall ever get it 
in Churches whose very existence is bound up in creed and 
dogma? If we do not, it is perfectly certain that by-and-by the 
pulpit will cease to have any influence whatever on our religious 
life; men will find new methods of developing their moral and 
spiritual natures. ‘They find nothing helpful in dogma, and 
nothing either in an amiable morality too colourless to provoke 
even the most feeble opposition. But in the majority of sermons 
they have only a choice between these two alternatives. 

Probably none of our religious organisations are better fitted 
for the promotion of religious freedom than the Church of Eng- 
land. This, to many, will seem an extraordinary assertion, but it 
is nevertheless true. Whether that Church will take the lead in 
the new moral and spiritual development that is now beginning 
is another matter; but it is perfectly certain that she is better 
able to do this than any other Church, if the conservative forces 
within her do not prove too strong. Nonconformity claims that 
its churches are free, but its tendency has been and is in favour 
of a narrow and exclusive orthodoxy, while the tendency of the 
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Established Church is towards a broader and more liberal inter- 
pretation of religious formulas. In spite of the fact that her 
preachers are supposed to be bound by law to teach certain 
dogmas, there is more actual freedom in her pulpits than in those 
of any other religious denomination, the Unitarians not excepted. 
Deacons who can deprive a minister of his means of existence, 
and who can, if they choose, prevent his obtaining a pulpit else- 
where, are far more dangerous to spiritual freedom than legal 
proceedings that are too costly for any person of ordinary means 
to take up. 

But there cannot be true freedom in any Church until there is 
a release from dogma. Mr. Moncure D. Conway once pointed out 
that a complete revolution might be made to take place in the 
National Church by the substitution of the word “may ” for the 
word “shall” in the Prayer-Book. It is because men must pro- 
claim that they believe certain theological propositions that have 
no value in practical life, that they avoid the churches, and seek 
for centres of usefulness elsewhere. 

And yet religion is not dead, and the work of its teachers has 
not come to anend. Many things which men in the past have 
believed and have suffered for are now known to be no longer 
real. But sin and moral evil are just as real as ever, and the 
need of an inspiration to lift us above them is real too. The 
old theologies furnished that to those who believed in them, and 
the preachers who were a force in their day and generation, 
became so because their own intense belief produced con- 
viction in those who came under their influence. And if the old 
theologies are dying or dead, the spiritual forces which they im- 
prisoned live, and only need directing into other channels. It is 
this that the modern preacher who would find the noblest work 
must set himself to do. His duties outside the pulpit now in- 
clude things of which his predecessors never dreamed ; but 
these bring with them an experience they could never obtain. 
It is easy, and perhaps it is sometimes pardonable, to avoid 
mental difficulties, and to forget them in practical work. Those 
who do this make it so much the better for the social success of 
the Church which they would serve; but the spiritual success is 
just as important as the social. There can be no doubt that 
there is a tendency to-day in all the Churches to develop the 
social element in religious life. This is a good thing so far as it 
goes, but it may bring with it a danger to those higher aspects 
of religion, which, if not guarded against, will only result in 
destroying that which it professes to uphold. 

The man who will be the greatest spiritual teacher in the 
future will still be he who has most faith. Not faith in creeds 
or churches, but in the transforming power of truth, of virtue, of 
righteousness. The preacher of the days to come will leave theo- 
logical problems to solve themselves, and will face the social and 
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moral problems, which grow more numerous as the world grows 
older. He will bring to them an experience that is born of the 
changing conditions that are surrounding him now. He will 
know humanity because he has been brought into close contact 
with it, and has seen it at its best as well as at its worst. But 
he will not, as now, be under the necessity of making that know- 
ledge harmonise with preconceived theories about man, his origin, 
or his destiny. Such knowledge as he may have on these sub- 
jects will be based on evidence ‘and not conjecture, and when he 
does not know he will not affirm. Ever will it be his task—and 
no nobler task can be given to any man—-to inspire his fellows 
with a faith in, and an “enthusiasm for, the noblest ideals. Still 
will it remain his duty to lift up the fallen, and cheer the weak and 
sorrowful. Still will he proclaim that which for all time remains 
true, that there can be no social or political progress without 
moral progress, and there can be no moral progress with a belief 
in the supremacy of the moral law. 

And for this will be needed all the gifts that made men power- 
ful to inspire men in days gone by. Eloquence of speech 
may no doubt be shaped and directed by art, but it is born of 
the inspiration that comes of faith. Nobility of character, that 
comes of loyalty of soul to the highest moral sanction men know ; 
sympathy with humanity, but sympathy that is guided by 
reason and knowledge; stability of purpose, and the power to 
face the worst for the sake of helping on the best; all these 
things are needed, and all these things will come. They will 
come to the men of the future, because “they are with the men of 
to-day. In all the Churches there are those who would cast aside 
the letter that killeth for the spirit that giveth life; but in all 
the fetters of custom and tradition hold them fast. They cannot 
speak with the freedom they desire, and, therefore, men wiil not 
listen to their words. With freedom to cast aside dogmas that 
are no longer respected, there would come a revival of moral 
enthusiasm and spiritual life. Which among the Churches will 
be the first to accord this to its teachers? Will it be the 
National Church? There are fewer actual fetters there than in 
any other; but there are enough still to keep out of her pale 
many who would put new life “into her work, and lift her out 
of the conservatism and respectability which shut her out from 
the great mass of the nation she is supposed to minister to. 
Whichever it is, it will have the highest life of the nation in its 
hands. It will make plain to all men that it does not fear the 
truth, for where the spirit of truth is found there is liberty. 

A WORKING MAN. 
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THE GHOST OF THE LEDERSTRASSE. 


BY J. J. BRITTON. 


WE have become epicures in the supernatural. The respect- 
able and conventional ghost, and the haunted chamber of the old 
manor-house, no longer serve our turn. A spectre to command 
our respect must be, nowadays, of original habits, and so stand 
somewhat apart from the other members of his extensive clan. 

I was, therefore, not a little pleased when, a few years ago, I 
succeeded in lighting upon a spectre of a somewhat unconven- 
tional type. 

My treasure trove was acquired as follows :— 

I happened to be detained for a short time in a small and 
exceedingly tumble-down old town in the middle of the Black 
Forest. 

The place of which I speak is little better than a large village,—- 
though in deference to the feelings of its worthy inhabitants, 
who consider it no doubt as the “hub of the universe, I have 
dignified it with the appellation of town,—and lies quite out of the 
ordinary run of tourists, high and dry above the restless ebb and 
flow of the great excursional ocean. 

Why I went to such an isolated spot matters little, wherefore 
I was detained there matters less; but what I heard and saw 
during my sojourn, may, perhaps, have some interest for the 
readers of this magazine. 

Let us call the old place by the name of “ Dummelsheim”; it 
will do as well as any other name, and will convey a delicate and 
not unmerited compliment to its respected inhabitants. 

Dummelsheim, then, lies in one of the loveliest of the many 
lovely green valleys which run like tongues of verdure between 
the pine-clad heights and crags of the Black Forest. It is set 
down on a small patch of tableland, above which rise some 
wonderful shapes of crag and pine for est, and below which a little 
mountain stream rushes frantically night and day, raging and 
tearing its little life out among the great boulders and between 
the fern-clad banks, yearning to obliterate itself in the nearest 
river that offers a refuge. 

I happened to be detained in this place on special business for 
a whole fortnight. 

A fortnight in Dummelsheim, with nothing to do, represents 
about five years of ordinary existence in length and tedium. 
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I explored the lovely valley not without duly feeling the charm 
of its peace and isolation ; I drank, as in duty bound, very many 
tumblers of the peculiarly nauseous spa water, of which the 
Dummelsheimers are so unreasonably proud; and then time 
began indeed to hang heavily on my hands. There was no 
gaming table, no theatre, no concert hall; a few noisy Gdsthduser 
in which German Lieder made night and morning hideous, and 
where the Lagerbier was the worst that money could purchase, 
afforded the only amusement of which the stupid little place was 
capable. 

To be sure there was “ billiards.” Every one plays billiards in 
Dummelsheim, otherwise its folk could not exist. Even billiards, 
however, with cork pool and the fearful delight of overturning 
your opponent’s cork with its pile of silbergroschen, begins to 
pall upon one in time, and ere my fourteen days’ sojourn drew 
to a close, 1 became not only weary of poor little Dummelsheim, 
but began absolutely to loathe the place. I could not leave it, 
however. <A certain event had to happen, a letter to arrive, 
and before my time I could not stir. 

At last I discovered a diversion. It came in the shape of a 
compatriot, a resident compatriot. Not that in appearance or 
garb he was much of an Englishman. Twenty years’ residence 
in Dummelsheim had made him more German than the Germans, 
and had quite obliterated the handiwork of the good old land that 
gave him birth. He had all but forgotten his mother speech, 
and when he edeavoured to use it, his sentences were patched 
together by the Teutonic words and phrases which came more 
readily to his tongue. He was as regardless of his personal 
appearance as the most inborn of the Dummelsheimers, and as 
devoted to the consumption of tobacco as the best ofthem. It was 
supposed that he wasa bachelor. At any rate, of “ womankind ” 
he had none, and lived alone with merely the intermittent aid of 
a supernaturally hideous frau, at those times when scouring and 
cleansing became a bitter necessity. 

It was in a café that I first met with him. I thought when I 
first saw him “ what a dreadfully shaggy old German that is ; no 
one could mistake his nationality, at any rate.” Heseemed to bea 
part and parcel of the green, mouldy place, a sort of human lichen, an 
animated fungus, on two short and sturdy legs. And his smoking 
and spitting were an honour to his adopted country, and would have 
been creditable even in a citizen of San Francisco, or a dweller in 
“Poverty flat.” However, a compatriot is a compatriot, and if 
one have to scrape the dirt from his countenance in order to recog- 
nise him, the operation must be gone through for the sake of the 
dear land of our fathers. 

My German-Englishman proved, as a companion, decidedly 
better than none at all; and in his morning rambles with me 

pointed out with great care what he knew of the antiquities of 
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the little town; showed me a wood where one of the Dummel- 
sheimers had once, in a fit of playfulness, applied a hatchet to the 
back-hair of his betrothed, and also the jail in front of which 
he was afterwards hung as a punishment for his little escapade. 
Many other spots of interest, where incidents of a less tragic, 
though still striking, character had occurred, were also designated 
by his kindly walking-stick as we strolled along. After a day 
or so my newly-found friend began to resume his native speech, 
so long disused, and by that time I also had learned to translate 
into ordinary English his quaint and puzzling Anglo-German 
expressions. 

So we managed to get on very well together, and I found him 
an interesting if a slightly dirty old man. The town, when ex- 
plained by such a cicerone, was invested with quite a new charm 
of interest. It was quaint enough without any extraneous help, 
and the houses, being for the most part ancient, timbered edifices, 
and the gables leaning forward with age and hanging over the 
streets, one obtained every now and again a street vista of delicious 
picturesqueness, in which the ancient houses, nodding towards 
each other, seemed to be whispering forgotten and piquant scandal 
of the good old German days. 

There were at every turn and corner abundant “bits ” which 
an artist for an illustrated paper would have found very handy, 
and sketches of which he could have rapidly converted into 
current coin of the realm. 

I am no artist, but to my great surprise I discovered that my 
dear and dirty new-found acquaintance and countryman was. One 
day, having accompanied him to the queer and humble lodging 
which he inhabited, I found on the walls certain indubitable 
proofs of his artistic bent. There were many admirable sketches 
in chalk and sepia of striking points in the valley, and of certain 
buildings and objects 1 in the town itself. 

The fountain in the market- place was there, with its great 
St. Christopher as its centre figure. There were the porch of St. 
Christopher’s Church, the quaint turret at the angle of the town 
hall, and the crumbling ruins of an ancient fortress on the Ganzberg. 
Among other things I noticed a sketch of a certain picturesque 
old house which I had indeed seen, but the locality of which I 
did not remember at the time. 

I mentioned this fact. 

A ch nein, | have not shown you him. He is in the Leder- 
strasse,” he replied. “We will see him together auf morgen.” 

On the morrow accordingly we walked together to the Leder- 
strasse. 

As we entered the dirty old street my companion remarked, 
“T have never been in this street for twenty years or more, and | 
never wished to enter it again.’ 

My curiosity was roused. 
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“Why ?” I inquired. : 

“T got so great a fright here once, and I was so much laughed 
at,” he answered. 

“Why, what is there about this street to frighten you? It is 
old enough certainly, and quaint enough, and smells rather— 
pah!” I exclaimed, as a full-flavoured German stench saluted 
my nostrils ; “ but nothing terrible, after all.” | 

“Well, mein Herr, it is not the street; it is that house and— 
the ghost in it,” the Anglo-German replied, with a sort of shudder, 
so to speak, in his voice. 

“Oh, oh! then you have not lived long enough yet, and you 
are not quite a boy, to get rid of your superstitions, eh? You are 
still afraid of ghosts, are you ?” 

“T was afraid of what I saw,” he replied, with a certain amount 
of dignity, as if hurt by my light manner and my tones of 
mockery. 

My curiosity was of course roused, and I doubt not yours, 
reader, would have been by this speech, and I was about to 
question him further, when, pointing with his stick, he said 
briefly,— 

“'That’s the house then.” 

I looked, and recognised in the ancient-timbered edifice on the 
further side of the street the original of the chalk sketch in his 
lodgings. 

It was a tumble-down pile, with overhanging stories, and 
carved “barge board,” having, moreover, a curiously twisted 
chimney of ancient ruddy brickwork, and certain obscure remains 
of armorial bearings over the door. There was a date which, 
however, I could only make out in its state of dilapidation to be 
15— and something or other. 

The edifice seemed to have been long deserted, and the grass 
was growing in tufts among the stones at the front of the door, as 
if the passers-by had long been accustomed to avoid a too near 
acquaintance with the old tenement. 

indeed, something about the building said, as plainly as a 
German version of Tom Hood’s poem could have said :— 


‘‘The house is haunted,” 


Nay, the very street itself seemed to be haunted. It was ina 
great part deserted. The tumble-down buildings on either side 
of the picturesque house seemed to be devoid of occupants, and 
the few sordid and wretched houses in the street which appeared 
to enjoy the presence of tenants, had, to my imagination, and 
in the gathering dusk of evening, a scared and _ terrified 
aspect. 

“Look well at that window,” said my conductor, pointing to a 
large battered casement just above the door, “and when we go I 
will tell you what I know about it. That will do,” he continued, 
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taking hold of my arm, “you have seen it, and it is not good to 
stay in the street ; it chills the blood, I imagine.” 

“Indeed it does,’ I replied, and we moved off, not, I fancy, 
without a thrill of pleasure at leaving behind us the ghostly 
atmosphere of the Lederstrasse. A few crows, fitting inhabitants 
of the desolate street, were wheeling about the roofs and chimneys 
of the house as we departed. 

I went with my acquaintance back to his lodging, and there, 
over a plentiful supply of Lagerbicr, and the smoke of two big 
pipes, he told me his experience of the house and street we had 
quitted. 

“Twenty years ago—I was rather younger, then, I fancy; I 
mean not in years merely, but in life and hopes—I had recently 
come to this town, and before I was long in it I heard much talk 
about a queer chost, quite unlike any shost I had heard or read 
of, which was said to haunt the Lederstrasse, and which the 
people of this town so much dreaded. 

“Hans Hiibbler, down the Ganzstrasse, had seen it when a boy, 
and old Frau Hertzler had all but died from fright, when she was 
sixteen years old, in consequence of a mere glimpse of it. It was 
the celebrity of the little town, as well as the béte novre of the 

lace. 

ne Well, mein Herr, I laughed at all of the stories, and grew very 
courageous over the matter in my café when the night grew late 
and the bottle was low. Some of the fellows there tried to chaff 
me on the score of my nationality. ‘Hin Engldnder,’ they said, 
‘always asserts that he will brave anything,—dog, or fiend, or 
fréulein,—but let him be put to the test, and he is not always so 
brave as a lion.’ Then one of them said :— 

“<This Herr Engldnder here, he has heard enough and is 
brave, but let him face a test we will give him if he be a brave 
Engldnder, and we shall see.’ 

“So one night in the restaurant Kloppart, in the milk market 
—I remember well that night. Ach, mein Herr ! is that door 
fast? So! I remember that night. I was fired with courage, 
and I said, when they spoke of the ghost, that I would face it, 
come what might. 

“A grin of incredulity passed over the countenances of my 
listeners, and they puffed away at their pipes in contemptuous 
silence. At last big-boned Krantz Hiibscher, the butcher, made 
me a bet that I would not sleep for one night i in the old house in 
the Lederstrasse alone. 

“*PDone!’ I cried, and the money was staked; not much, a few 
silbergroschen, and I was pledged to an adventure. 

“Tt struck me afterwards that a great number of the ghost 
stories | had myself read turned upon some unused house or room, 
and an undertaking to sleep there; but further than this, as you 
will see, my case ‘had little resemblance to any other spectral 
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adventure. Nor did this render my case less real or less 
terrifying. , 

“« What sort of a ghost is it?’ I asked ; ‘tell me just that so 
that I may know what kind of an appearance I am about to face.’ 
‘Ach mein /’ they said, ‘mein Herr must just see him as he is, 
and enjoy him as he will.’ 

“So the night was fixed upon, and the key of the ancient house 
procured. A mattress, and some candles, and also a pistol, at my 
request. were taken into the biggest and best room, that one just 
over the doorway. <A good bottle of Zeltinger and a supper for 
me were got ready, and a roaring fire of big logs was built up in 
the afternoon in the fireplace there. 

“The people living in the Lederstrasse were much astonished 
and a good deal interested at the unwonted glare in the windows 
of the haunted house, and, when they were informed the reason 
of the illumination, expressed a good deal of pity for the mad 
Englishman whose craze had tempted him to brave the ghost of 
the locality. 

“ Night came—a dark night it was in November, with windy 
gusts every now and again sweeping down the street and among 
the crazy old chimneys. There was a pale, gibbous moon that 
showed herself at intervals from between the drifting clouds, in a 
very weird and uncanny fashion. ‘Just the night for a ghost 
story, I said to myself, and thought, as I felt a little thrill come 
over me, ‘Shall I pay that small bet, and have done with the 
matter? Shall I cry off, and smoke my pipe at home, and turn 
into my bed at my usual hour in peace?’ No! I decided, after 
a bit of consideration, I will go through with my undertaking 
now, come what come may, and show these Germans what an 

Englishman can do, and will do, at need. 

“So I made all my preparations for my adventure, and about 
ten o’clock entered the house with two or three friends, who 
resolved to accompany me in order that they might see me com- 
fortably disposed off. 

“The crazy old stairs creaked a good deal as we went up them, 
but the room looked exceedingly cosy, for the great logs were 
smouldering in the chimney, and cast out an agreeable heat. In 
all the corners, and hanging from the beams, were many dingy 
cobwebs, the work of generations of spiders, undeterred from their 
work by the house’s evil reputation, Save these cobwebs, my 
mattress, a couple of chairs, and the small round table upon which 
stood my supper and the good bottle of Zeltinger, the room was 
unfurnished. | 

“As a further aid to courage I had provided myself with a 
flask of eau-de-vie, and, of course, had my pipe. 

“My friends, having cast an approving glance round the room, 
sat down smoking for a few minutes, then bade me guten abend 
and gute nacht, and left me to my meditations, 
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“T listened to their heavy boots as they went stump, stump, 
stump down the stairs, and to the street door as it shut to with a 
bang. 

“| was alone in the house of evil repute. 

“Stay a bit, I said to myself; ‘ this is perhaps a joke, a trick, 
and it will be with living Germans that I may have to deal. 
Well, the pistol will give an account of them; but I will make 
myself as safe as I can.’ 

“So I took from my pocket a screw-driver and a paper of big 
screws, and with a quiet smile at my own cunning,—for of these 
screws I had said nothing -to any one,—proceeded forthwith to 
screw up the door. 

“The door made fast, I walked round the room and carefully 
took stock of it. There was a small corner cupboard. I opened 
this; nothing there but spiders, their webs, and the carcases of 
their victims. 

“On the other side of the fireplace was a very low door, about 
the height of my shoulder. Another cupboard, I thought, and 
endeavoured, for a long time without success, to prise it open. 
When at last it yielded, I discovered, with some surprise, a step 
and another low door, evidently strongly nailed up, and which, 
from its appearance, had been for ages in the same condition. 

“This discovery gave me for the moment what the ladies 
describe as ‘a turn.’ ‘What a strange thing, I said to myself, 
‘a passage leading to somewhere ; just like these haunted cham- 
bers ‘usually have. However, I will take good care that no one 
makes use of this passage to-night, at any rate.’ 

“ And so closing the low door, I proceeded to make it fast with 
some more of my great screws. As I did so, and was driving 
the screws home, I felt a queer sensation from my right hand to 
my elbow, something like a faint electric shock, ‘pressed on the 
nerve somehow, I said, and continued my work. 

“This done, I had my supper, lit my pipe, and drank the half 
of my wine. The chimes of St. Christopher’s Tower startled me, 
sounding the hour of eleven. I was, however, in a peaceful frame 
of mind without the least fear of anything human or supernatural, 
and I gazed placidly at the red smouldering logs, and puffed my 
pipe in peace. 

“ Suddenly, however, the fact that the hour of midnight would 
soon approach, gave me just a little shiver. I quickly quenched 
the feeling with a drop of my eau-de-vie. 

“Nevertheless, I thought, there is no use in sitting up thus. I 
may just as well go to bed, then I shall, without doubt, fall 
asleep, know of nothing till to-morrow morning, and be able to go 
home with flying colours. 

“ Accordingly I prepared for rest, and, as I can never sleep 
well with my clothes on, pulled off all my attire with the excep- 
tion of my shirt, took a final drink of the eau-de-vie, laid ready 
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my pistol, and lay down upon my mattress, drawing a single 
blanket over me. 

“T lay with my feet turned towards the glowing embers, which 
diffused grateful heat, and gave sufficient light to enable me to 
discern the objects, such as they were, in the chamber after I 
had extinguished my candle. The feeling of security, born of the 
fact that I had securely screwed up the only two doors which 
opened into the room, did its work, and in a very little time I fell 
asleep. 

ft pa tell how long I slept. All I know is, that I seemed 
to wake up from a feeling of cold, as if some one were blowing 
upon me with a pair of bellows; I rubbed my eyes, remembered 
where I was,and experienced a slight feeling of unhappiness to 
find that the night had not passed over, and that I was still in 
the haunted chamber. 

“The fire was all but dead, the moon, as I could see through 
the uncurtained window, seemed to be plunging her way among 
great banks and masses of cloud, the room was fitfully lighted 
here and there with a strange twilight of moon and fire. 

“ Somehow my eyes fixed themselves on the low door by the 
side of the hearth. Could it be possible? Was that door opening ? 
No ; impossible! I had screwed it up far too tightly for that. 

“Yet something strange was taking place. Whether the door 
was opening or something was coming through it I could not 
tell; but I felt that a change was taking place, and sat up on my 
bed. in silent terror, with that peculiar sensation in my body 
which persons of an imaginative disposition are pleased to call 
‘sooseflesh.’ 

“ Fixing my gaze firmly upon that mysterious door I sat and 
watched it. Little by little the aspect of the door changed. It 
became white, bleached, as it were, and then, to my intense 
horror, a something seemed to pass through it, and to stand in 
front of it... Yes; that something gradually assumed shape and 
proportion. I could see the head, the body, the arms; the form was 
that of aman. Then whilst my hair stood upright upon my head 
with terror, I noticed its stern, wan face, its costume ofa long 
bygone age; its lean and withered ar ms, and its attenuated legs. 
Could it be aman in the flesh? No, clearly no; for I could see 
through it, and discern that the little door at the back of it was 
fast screwed up as I had left it. This was no man in whom was 
the breath of life, a phantom, a form, a show, merely an image, 
and how inexpressibly ghastly and terrific! When I had fully 
realised this fact I became a prey to the most abject terror. It 
was true, then, about the Ghost! It was no trick, no joke, that I 
was to be subjected to, but before me was a supernatural shape 
for the’ first time in my life. I became seized by a species of 
fascination as well as by terror; I gazed fixedly at the appearance, 
covered as it was by a strange unearthly white light. 
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“It was the figure ofa tall, lean man; for it had by degrees 
risen far above the height of the low door from which it had 
emerged. 

“Its eyes were fixed upon me, and over one of its arms it 
carried a number of dark objects, the shape of which I could not 
make out. 

“ But, horror of horrors! it was quietly nearing my bed. 

“T arose at once and stood erect, trembling in every limb. In 
vain I tried to speak; my lips refused to utter a word. I could 
only stare fixedly and in silence at the strange, glittering figure. 
The form, doubtless, it was of some creature who had walked the 
streets of Dummelsheim in the flesh, and lived in this house some 
two hundred and fifty years ago, still haunting in its ancient shape 
the well-known spots. 

“The spectre advanced, and I retreated before it, holding out 
my arms as if to ward it from me. 

“TI never thought of using my pistol save at one moment ; but. 
the fact that the figure was transparent at once convinced me 
that to fire at it would be of no avail. 

“Still the terrible shape approached with a silent, noiseless 
stride; then, on reaching the middle of the room, it seemed to 
motion me with one of its arms towards the chair. 

“T hesitated. Its action became imperative, and I was con- 
strained to obey. Once seated, the spectre, which appeared to have 
acquired a perfect control over my paralyzed senses, took some- 
thing from over its left arm, and signed to me to stretch out 
my leg. I did so mechanically—and then—how can I convey 
to you the feeling that came over me as it proceeded to pull 
what seemed to be a stocking of ice wpon my left leg? I can even 
now at times feel the horrible icy coldness of that spectral hose. 
It was a stocking that the figure was pulling upon my bare leg and 
foot. I was chilled to the very bone, my hair bristled, my head 
swam, my heart ceased to beat for a moment, higher and higher 
crept the ice-cold stocking upon my leg. The stocking was on. 
This accomplished, the spectre motioned me to stretch out the 
other leg. My horror now fairly broke the spell that chained me. 
I fled to the door, the spectre glided after me smoothly and 
silently as a fate. I seized the handle of the door—miserable! | 
remember that I had fastened myself in with the ghost! My 
reason seemed to be escaping me. The steel-like glitter of the 
spectre’s eyes was fixed upon me. Like a hunted and doomed 
animal I fled round the apartment. I leapt at the window, 
crashed through it, and fell into the street below. 

“T must have lost consciousness at once, for the next thing I 
remember was lying on my bed in my own lodgings, with my 
good landlady and the acquaintances who had dared me to the 
terrible trial standing around my bed. 

“Tt was said for some time after that the poor Englander was 
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going mad, as all the others who had seen the ghost of the Leder- 
strasse had done. I cheated them, however. My head was too 
strong, I suppose, for I got over my fright, and after my broken 
leg had been set, could listen to their recital of what had taken 

lace. I learnt that those who had set themselves to watch in 
the street had heard first a strange, low, grinding sound,—my 
screws, no doubt,—then, after a long interval, my frantic screams, 
a crash, and the clatter of broken glass, and had seen me fall as a 
lifeless lump upon the street pavement. 

“They picked me up, and one of them described that as they 
did so he chanced to look upward, and saw at the broken 
window above, shining in the moonlight, a pale, shadowy face, 
and the glitter of two bright eyes. 

“Tt is not strange to say that my right leg was broken by the 
fall; but it is, I think, somewhat strange to relate that my left 
was blackened to the knee, as if scorched ; nay, it is so to this 
day—see !” - 

My friend showed me his blackened leg. 

“ And that is all?” I asked. 

“All, lieber Himmel! is not that enough? Can you wonder 
after what I have told you that I don’t like the Lederstrasse ?”’ 

“Wonder, not 1! I would not go near the place again after 
dark for a grand duke’s ransom. But who do they say the 
spectre was?” 

“T do not quite know. There is a legend of some hosier who 
once lived in that house and was rich, who fell into some dis- 
grace, and the reigning Duke of Saxe-Dummelsheim seized upon 
him, and with a refinement in cruelty, in order to extort from him 
his money, caused him to be put to a torture something in the 
manner of our ancient machine called ‘the boot, which crushed 
the leg of the victim. In this case the instrument was a hose of 
steel, which was at the onset icy cold, and was then heated by 
fire to almost a red heat. The poor hosier sank under the dread- 
ful torture. 

“Tt is said that his ghost now seeks to avenge itself upon all 
who approach his ancient abode, and that he tries on them his 
ghastly hose; if he succeeds in getting both hose on their legs 
they die, and his spirit is released from its wanderings.” 

Such was the tale of the queer old Anglo-German. I went to 
my inn and to bed; there I lay and pondered long upon the 
strange story I had heard. My sleep, when sleep came, was not 
of the best. Every now and again I awoke with a start and a 
shudder, and faneied that a ghostly hosier was pulling upon my 
own legs the spectral hose of the story. 

A day or two passed by, and one night, as I was packing my 
portmanteau for my homeward journey on the morrow, I was 
startled by a great yellow light in the sky. Soon after I heard 
the hoarse and blatant voice of the alarum bell. I dressed and 
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went out, and found the whole population of the place running in 
one direction. I followed the stream of folk. It was a fire,some 
one told me, in the Lederstrasse ; the haunted house was burnin 
down. We arrived in the ancient narrow street; the sight was 
magnificent; the whole dwelling was enveloped in flames. No 
one took the slightest trouble or endeavoured to get the flames 
under. All were staring and gaping in idle curiosity. 

“Tt was a bad place,” some one said, “and they were well 
content to see it perish.” 

How, or by whom the fire was kindled I never knew. 


J. J. BRITTON. 








































THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF CHILDHOOD.* 
A REVIEW. 
BY JAMES SULLY, M.A. 


AMONG the many new fields of investigation which modern 
science has opened up, there’ is none which is more inviting than 
that of infant psychology. The beginnings of all things are full 
of interest, as we see by the amount of inquiry now devoted to 
the origin of human institutions and ideas, and all the various 
forms of life. And the beginnings of a human mind, the first 
dim stages in the development of man’s God-like reason, ought 
surely to be most interesting of all. And infancy has its own 
peculiar charm. There is an exquisite poetry in the spontaneous 
promptings of the unsophisticated spirit of the child. So far 
removed at times from our one-sided prejudiced views, so high 
above our low conventional standards are the little one’s intuitions 
of his new world. Childhood has its unlovely and unworthy 
side no doubt. Still I cannot think that any close observer of 
infancy ever thoroughly believed in its total depravity. Possibly, 
indeed, to a perfectly candid mind its fresh and striking observa- 
tions about things, which, though often bizarre, are, on the whole, 
thoroughly sound and wholesome, are always apt to suggest the 
pleasing fancy of Plato and Wordsworth, that the little new- 
comer brings from his ante-natal abode ideas and feelings which 
lie high above the: plane of earthly experience. However this 
be, no thoroughly open and unspoiled mind can fail to learn much 
that is good from a close study of childhood. This is the period 
when even very ordinary mortals display something remarkable. 
Perhaps indeed no healthy child has ever failed to present some 
new mental or moral phenomenon, to impress, amuse, or instruct, 
if only the appreciating eyes had been there to see. 

But it is not with the poetic side of infancy that we are here 
specially concerned. We have to look on the opening germ of 
intelligence from the colder pgint of view of science. Not that 
the savant need be insensible to the zesthetic charm of his subject. 
A botanist ought perhaps to feel something of the rich store of 
loveliness which lies enclosed within the tiny confines of a way- 
side flower. Scientific curiosity often leaps into full and vigorous 
life under the genial, vivifying influence of a glowing admiration. 


* “The First Three Years of Childhood.”” Fy BERNARD PEREZ, translated 


and edited by ALICE M. CHRISTIE, pp, 316, cr. vo, Swan fonnenschein & Co, 
Price 4s. 6d. 
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And a man who has a keen eye for all the pretty and humorous 
traits of infant life is all the better qualified for a close scientific 
observation of its processes. Only that in this case the esthetic 
interest must be subordinated to the scientific. 

The science which is specially concerned with the baby mind 
is Psychology. It is only the psychologist who can pretend to 
record and interpret all its strange ways. And, on the other 
hand, the domain of infant life is of peculiar interest to the 
psychologist. True, he can study in other ways the manner in 
which the human mind behaves, and the laws which bind 
together its sequent movements. He has a mind of his own, 
which is directly accessible to his internal vision; and there are 
the minds of his friends and acquaintances, about which he can 
know a good deal too, always provided that they are quite open 
and confiding. Still, he cannot dispense with the young un- 
formed minds of infants. His business, like that of all scientific 
workers, is to explain the complex in terms of the simple, to 
trace back the final perfectly-shaped result to the first rude 
beginnings. Inorder to do this, he must make a careful study of 
the early phases of mental life, and these manifest themselves 
directly under his eye in each new infant. 

Some of the gravest questions relating to man’s nature and 
destiny carry us back to the observation of infancy. Take, for 
instance, the warmly-discussed question, whether conscience is an 
innate faculty—each man’s possession anterior to and indepen- 
dently of all the external human influences, authority, discipline, 
moral education, which go to shape it; or whether, on the 
contrary, it is a mere outgrowth from the impressions received 
in the course of this training. Nothing seems so likely to throw 
light on this burning question as a painstaking observation of the 
first years of life. ' 

This, however, is not the whole of the significance of infancy 
to the modern psychologist. We are learning to connect the 
individual life with that of the race, and this again with the 
collective life of all sentient creatures. The doctrine of evolution 
bids us view the unfolding of a human intelligence to-day as 
conditioned and prepared by long ages of human experience, and 
still longer cycles of animal experience. The civilized individual 
is thus a memento, a kind of short-hand record of nature’s far- 
receding work of organizing, or building up living conscious 
structures. And according to this view the successive stages of 
the mental life of the individual roughly answer to the periods 
of this extensive process of organization—vegetal, animal, human, 
civilized life. This being so, the first years of the child are of a 
peculiar antiquarian interest. 

Here we may note the points of contact of man’s proud reason 
with the lowly intelligence of the brutes. In the most ordinary 
child we may see a new dramatic representation of the great 
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cosmic action, the laborious emergence of intelligence out of its 
shell of animal sense and appetite. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the interest here is wholly 
historical or archeological. For in thus detecting in the develop- 
mental processes of the child’s mind an epitome of human and 
animal evolution, we learn the better to understand those 
processes. We are able to see in such a simple phenomenon as 
an infant’s responsive smile a product of far-reaching activities 
lying outside the individual existence. In the light of the new 
doctrine of evolution, the early period of individual development, 
which is pre-eminently the domain of instinct,—that is to say, 
of tendencies and impulses which cannot be referred to the action 
of the preceding circumstances of the individual,—is seen to be 
the region which bears the clearest testimony to this preparatory 
work of the race. It is in infancy that we are least indebted to 
our individual exertions, mental as well as bodily, and that our 
debt to our progenitors seems heaviest. In the rapidity with 
which the infant co-ordinates external impressions and move- 
ments, as in learning to follow a light with the eyes, or stretch 
out the hand to seize an object, and with which feelings of fear, 
anger, etc., attach themselves to objects and persons, we can 
plainly trace the play of heredity—that law by which each 
new individual starts on his life course enriched by a legacy of 
ancestral experience. 

Viewed in this light, infant psychology is seen to be closely 
related to other departments of the science. To begin with, it 
has obvious points of contact with what is known as the 
psychology of race (Volkerpsychologie). The first years of the 
child answer indeed to the earliest known stages of human 
history. How curiously do the naive conceptions of nature, 
the fanciful animistic ideas of things, and the rude emotions of 
awe and terror, which there is good reason to attribute to our 
earliest human ancestors, reflect themselves in the language of 
the child! It is probable indeed that inquiries into the begin- 
nings of human culture, the origin of language, of primitive ideas 
and institutions, might derive much more help than. they have 
yet done from a close scrutiny of the events of childhood. 

Again, it is evident that the psychology.of the infant borders 
on animal psychology. The child’s love of animals ‘points to a 
special facility in understanding their ways; and this, again, 
indicates a certain community of nature. The intelligence of 
children and of animals has this in common, that each is simple 
and direct, unencumbered with the fruit of wide comparison and 
abstract reflection, keen and incisive within its own narrow 
compass. Both the child and the brute are exposed by their 
ignorance to similar risks of danger and deception; both show 
the same instincts of attachment and trustfulness. .And so a 
study of the one helps the understanding of the other. The man 
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or woman who sees most clearly into the workings of a child’s 
mind will, other things being equal, understand best the ways of 
animals, and vice versa. 

There is one particular aspect of this relation between infant 
and animal psychology which calls for special notice. The bab 
contrasts strongly with the young of the lower animals in the 
meagreness of its equipment for life. Though, as observed before, 
the child reaps the heritage of the past in instinctive germs of 
capacity, these are far less conspicuous, far less perfect and self- 
sufficing than the unlearnt aptitudes of young animals. The 
young chick seems able to co-ordinate the movements of its head 
with visual impressions so perfectly from the very first that it 
can aim with accuracy at so small an object as a grain of corn. 
The young kitten displays quite an experienced and mature 
hostility to the hereditary foes of its species. There is nothing 
corresponding to this in the case of human offspring. The baby 
has to begin life in the most pitiable state of helplessness. For 
a year and more he cannot execute one of the most important 
and wide-spread functions of animal life—namely, locomotion. 
And this prolonged period of helplessness has a deeply interesting 
significance from the point of view of the evolutionist. The 
backwardness of the human offspring, as compared with the 
forwardness of the animal, is only a striking illustration of 
a general law or tendency of evolution. As creatures rise in the 
scale of organization they have to adapt their actions to a wider 
and wider variety of circumstances and actions of the environ- 
ment. In the lower grades of animal life there is much more 
sameness and routine just because there is much more simplicity. 
In the higher grades, actions, having to adapt themselves to more 
complex and changeful surroundings, are more varied, or undergo 
more numerous and extensive modifications: contrast the actions 
performed by the bee in obtaining its food with those carried out 
by the fox. And the capability of thus varying or modifying 
actions is the result of individual experience and education. 
Hence, as the variability of the actions of life increases, so does 
the area of individual learning or acquisition, as distinct from 
that of inherited aptitude or instinct. And since the range and 
variability of human actions are immeasurably greater than 
those of the most intelligent animal performances, we find that 
the infant is least equipped for his earthly pilgrimage, and has 
most to do in the way of finding out how to live. 

And here we seem to touch on the more practical side of our 
subject. To the helplessness of the infant there correspond those 
instincts of tendance, protection, and guidance which, though 
discernible in the lower animals, are only highly developed in 
man; and which, while they are seen most conspicuously in the 
human mother, are shared in by all adults, and underlie the long 
and tedious processes of education. It is not only the theoretic 
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psychologist who needs to study infantine ways; itis the practical 
psychologist—that is to say, the educator. The first three or four 
years of life supply the golden harvest to which every scientific 
educationist should go to reap his facts. For the cardinal principle 
of the modern educational theory is, that systematic training should 
watch the spontaneous movements of the child’s mind, and adapt 
its processes to these. And it is in the first years of life that the 
spontaneous tendencies show themselves most distinctly. It is 
in this period, before the example and direct instruction of others 
have had time to do much in modifying and restraining innate 
tendency, that we can most distinctly spy out the characteristics 
of the child. It is the infant who tells us most unmistakably 
how the young intelligence proceeds in groping its way out of 
darkness into light. It is an historical fact, that the supreme 
necessity in education of setting out with training the senses and 
the faculty of observation, was discovered by a close consideration 
of the direction which children’s mental activity spontaneously 
follows. By sitting at the feet of nature and conning the ways of 
untaught childhood we may learn that all the essential functions 
of intelligence,—separation or analysis, comparison, discrimination, 
etc.—come into play under the stimulating force of a strong 
external impression. In the act of holding and looking at its 
brightly-coloured toy the infant is already showing himself to 
have a distinctively human mind, and to be on the road to 
abstract reflection or thought. It is during that prolonged gaze 
that the first rude tentatives in distinguishing and relating the 
parts and qualities of things are effected. And the object-lesson, 
properly conceived, is nothing but a methodical development of 
the mental processes which are involved in every serious effort 
of infantine inspection. 

Nor is it only on the intellectual side that this study of the 
infant mind is of moment to the teacher. It is in the first three 
or four years of life that we have the key to the emotional and 
moral nature of the young. If we want to know how a child 
feels about things, what objects and articles bring him most 
pleasure, we must watch him at his self-prompted play and 
overhear his uncontrolled talk. It seems self-evident indeed 
that if the teacher is to adapt his method of training so far as 
may be to the tastes and predilections of the pupil, he must have 
made a preliminary study of these in their unprompted and 
unfettered expression. If the study be deferred to school life it 
will never be full or exact. The artificial character of even the 
brightest school surroundings offers too serious an obstacle to the 
free play of childish likings. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show that the observation 
and interpretation of the infant mind are at once a matter of great 
theoretic and practical importance. And now comes the question : 
By whom can this line of research be best pursued? The conditions 
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of success are plainly two: (1) proper qualifications for the work, 
and (2) ample opportunity. 

1, With respect to the first condition, it has already been 
suggested that a good observer of childish ways must combine a 
number of intellectual and moral excellences. He must, to begin 
with, be a painstaking and exact observer. He must be deter- 
mined to see children as they actually are, and not to construct 
them out of his own presuppositions. And this implies a 
mind trained in observation, and a certain scientific rigour of 
intellect. Yet this is clearly not enough, for many an excellent 
observer of other domains of nature might prove a very sorry 
depicter of infant traits. The close habitual concentration of the 
mind on things so trivial, to robust common sense, as baby whims 
and oddities, presupposes a selective emotion, a strong loving 
interest in this particular domain of natural fact. And _ this, 
again, implies that the observer should be touched by that 
enthusiasm for childboood which shows itself as a kind of con- 
suming passion in men like Pestalozzi and Frcebel. 

Nor is this all.) The infant mind cannot be seen, but only 
divined. Every movement of the tiny hands, every modulation 
of the baby voice, is as meaningless as sounds of an unknown 
tongue, until the interpretative work of imagination is added. 
And it is just in the ability thus to construe the external signs 
of infantine feeling and thought that so many otherwise good 
observers fail. Nothing, perhaps, has been more misunderstood 
than childhood. Few have the retentive memory of their own 
early experiences which would at once put them en rapport with 
the mind they are observing. And few have the disposition to 
seriously endeavour to think themselves into the situation and 
circumstances of the child, casting aside their own adult habits of 
mind, and trying to become themselves for the moment as little 
children. 

Neither the close observation nor the careful interpretation of 
children’s words and actions can be counted on where there is not 
love and the habitual companionship which grows out of love. 
The man to whom children will reveal themselves, is not he who 
is wont to look on them as a nuisance or a bore, but he who finds 
them an amusement and a delight, who likes nothing better 
than to cast aside now and again the heavy armour of serious 
business, and indulge in a good childish romp. Understanding 
of the child’s mental workings, his own peculiar maniére de voir, 
his standard of the importance of things, and so forth, presupposes 
a habit of steeping the mind in the atmosphere of child-life. 

2. It follows that a complete qualification for the office includes 
the second condition—namely, ample opportunity, Nobody ever 
acquired the art of reading the book of child-nature who had not 
enjoyed full opportunity of observation. When, however, we 
consider the first year or two of life, we see that opportunity 1s 
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necessarily greatly restricted. Beyond the mother, nurse, and 
perhaps the doctor, who is there that is privileged to watch the 
first tremulous movements of the baby-mind ? 

And here the thought naturally occurs, that the mother is the 
person specially marked out by nature for this honourable task. 
She is, or ought to be, the-one who comes into closest contact with 
the baby, and gives it the first sweet taste of human fellowship. 
She, too, has, or ought to have, the liveliest interest in the child, 
the absorbing interest of idolatrous maternal love. She, we all 
cheerfully grant, will grudge no effort spent in divining the 
direction of those first obscure baby impulses, the form of that 
first unfamiliar baby thought. But has she the other qualifica- 
tions—the mind severe in its insistance on plain, ungarnished fact, 
trained in minute and accurate observation, and in sober, me- 
thodical interpretation ? Here our doubts begin to arise. Few 
mothers, one suspects, could be trusted to report in a perfectly 
cold-blooded, scientific way on the facts of infant consciousness. 
The feelings which rightly tend to baby-worship would, one feels 
sure, too often lead to an arbitrary limitation of the area of fact, 
to confusion of what is actually observed with what is only con- 
jecturally inferred, to exaggeration and misrepresentation. The 
very excellences of maternity seem, in a measure, to be an obstacle 
to a rigorous scientific scrutiny of babyhood. 

The doctor would, of course, be much more likely to possess the 
scientific qualifications for this office of baby-interpreter. And 
medical men have been known to throw themselves into the work. 
At the same time it is obvious that a doctor’s pre-occupation of 
mind with the physical state of the infant would necessarily 
interfere with a close attention to psychical traits. And at best 
he could only obtain, by his direct observation alone, a few 
fragmentary results. 

And here, perhaps, we may do well to think of another possible 
candidate for our post. The father can, it is evident, find an 
ampler opportunity than the doctor for a continuous systematic 
observation of his child. No doubt he will have obstacles put in his 
way. Itis not improbable that the nurse may assert her authority, 
and set her face resolutely against a too free intrusion of man’s 
footsteps into the woman’s domain. Still, these obstacles may, 
by judicious cajoling, be greatly reduced in size, if not altogether 
removed. In most cases, it may be presumed, he will have a 
moderate paternal sort of interest in the doings of his tiny progeny. 
And his masculine intelligence will be less exposed to the risk of 
taking a too sentimental and eulogistic view of the baby mind. 

The father cannot, however, hope to accomplish the task alone. 
His restricted leisure compels him to call in the mother as 
collaborateur. Indeed, one may safely say, that the mother’s 
enthusiasm and patient, brooding watchfulness are needed quite 
as much as the father’s keen analytic vision. The mother should 
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note under the guidance of the father; he taking due care to test 
and verify. In this way we may look for something like a com- 
plete record of infant life. 

It is satisfactory to find that fathers are waking up to a sense 
of their duty in this matter, and are already laying the founda- 
tions of what may some day grow into a big biographical 
dictionary of infant worthies. The initiative, as might have 
been expected, has been taken by men of scientific habits and 
tastes. Physicians, naturalists, and psychologists have co-operated 
in this useful parental work. Among physicians may be named 
Tiedemann, Sigismund, and Lébisch. Among naturalists figure 
the names of Darwin and Professor Preyer. And the psycho- 
logists are represented by M. Taine, M. Perez, Mr. F. Pollock, and 
others.* 

The volume which is here presented in an English garb, is from 
the pen of one who combines considerable physiological and psy- 
chological knowledge with a practical interest in education. M. 
Perez is best known, perhaps, as a writer of peedagogic literature. 
He has written a volume, as well as occasional articles on dis- 
tinctly pzedagogic themes, and in addition to this has edited 
writings of other pzedagogists. 

The peculiarity of this record of the first three years of the 
child, is that it is not a biographical sketch. M. Perez, so far as 
we can judge, has made special note of the progress of one or 
two favourites, but his record is a wide and comparative one. 
This gives it its peculiar utility. Each mode of chronicling the 
events of child-life is valuable—the careful chronological report 
of a single child’s development, as that of Tiedemann, Darwin, 
Preyer, and others, and the larger survey of facts which comes 
from the observation of a number of children and the averaging 
of the results reached, as in the work of M. Perez. It may be 
added that our author appears to have enjoyed very exceptional 
advantages in finding out the ways of infants. 

The obvious defect of a single biographical record is, that it 
cannot be taken as typical. As every mother of a family knows, 
children manifest striking differences from the very beginning 
of life. Indeed, it is not too much to say, that the child shows 
its individuality the very first day of its post-natal existence, 
in the way it takes to the nutriment provided by nature. The 
differences of mental precocity in infants are very striking too. 
It is one merit of the present volume, that it presents us with 
a wide variety of childish character. In some places we have 
a distinctly precocious trait recorded, as, for example, in the odd 

* Reference to the bibliography of the subject will be found in Preyer’s “ Die Seele 
des Kindes,” cap. 19. The observations of Darwin, Taine, Pollock, and others are 
recorded in Mind, vol. ii., pp. 252, 285; vol. iii., p. 392; vol. vi. p.104. I may also 
refer to two articles of my own, one on “Babies and Science,” in The Cornhill 


Magazine, May 1881, and one on “ Baby Linguistics,’ in Zhe Lnglish Illustrated 
Magazine, November 1884. 
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display of quasi-pity by a child of sixteen months, at the sight of 
an adult undergoing a douche bath (p. 80). En revanche, we 
have in other places instances of quite commonplace achievement, 
if not of decided backwardness, as when it is recorded that a 
child of eleven months was able to understand a number of words 
and “even a few little phrases” (p. 238). It is only by taking 
the dull and the clever infants together that we are able to reach 
the idea of an average typical development. 

M. Perez combines in a very happy and unusual way the 
different qualifications of a good observer of children. He has 
the first condition—loving interest, and the clear sympathetic 
insight which grows out of this. Even the much-neglected 
dreams of children are a matter of concern to him, and receive 
illumination from his bright intelligence. Nor is he without 
a quick sense of the poetic charm of babyhood. Some of the 
stories he tells us are as fresh and. delightful as idylls. They 
transport us into the very atmosphere of unconventional child- 
nature. At the same time he never allows his sentiment to get 
the better of him. He is before all other things savant, and as 
such he exposes the unlovely side of infancy in a most merciless 
fashion. The account of the little ones’ fierce angers, petty 
jealousies, and brutal insensibilities to the sufferings of others 
will perhaps horrify some readers, who are accustomed to think 
of them as having only a Divine or angelic side ; but they will be 
appreciated by every one who cares more for the accuracy of 
facts than for their conformity to our wishes and fancies. 

Another prominent feature of this work is its clear recogni- 
tion and appreciation of the bearings of evolution on the facts of 
child-life. M. Perez is evidently an ardent evolutionist, and 
makes excellent use of the new doctrine in explaining what he 
sees. This feature gives the air of newness to the volume. The 
reader feels that he is listening to one who is fully abreast of the 
latest developments of science. 

With this feature may be coupled another—namely, the ample 
reference to animal psychology. M. Perez illustrates the observa- 
tion made above, that interest in children has a close kinship 
with interest in animals. He has himself been a careful observer 
of domestic animals, and his references to.his kittens are as 
delightful to the imagination as they are helpful to the under- 
standing. 

As remarked, M. Perez looks at the infant from an educator's 
point of view. He knows very well that education begins from 
the cradle, and his book abounds with practical hints on the 
proper way of training the very young. His kindly nature is 
quick in detecting the woes of childhood, and eloquent in plead- 
ing for their mitigation. Instance what is said about the 
wickedness of deceiving children (p. 98). At the same time, the 
pedagogic intention is never obtruded unpleasantly on the 
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reader's notice. It is by way of a passing suggestion, rather than 
of elaborate enforcement, that he aims at making this study of 
facts a practical guide to the mother and the teacher. 

A last feature of this volume, which is deserving of mention, is 
its thoroughly French form and style. The reader feels at every 
page that he is listening to a Frenchman who knows how to 
shape his materials, give order and arrangement to his exposition, 
light it up with pertinent illustration, and adorn it with the 
graces of style. While in places the author ventures a few steps 
into the darker recesses of metaphysical psychology, he never 
long forgets that he is writing a popular work. And he has 
succeeded in producing a volume which, while it will be of 
special interest to the scientific student, will attract the general 
reader as well. 

It may not be superfluous to say, perhaps, what I feel sure the 
author himself would endorse, that this volume makes no 
pretension to be a final and exhaustive study of its subject. A 
complete theory of the infant mind will need to be built up by 
the combined efforts of many observers and thinkers. In the 
region of psychology, much more than in that of the physical 
sciences, repetition of observation and experiment is needed to 
check and verify the results of individual research. The secrets 
of infancy will only be read after many pairs of eyes have pored 
over the page. Though, as observed, M. Perez has made his 
studies unusually wide, it may be reasonably doubted whether in 
some cases he does not give exceptional instances as typical and 
representative. Certain it is that his notes respecting the first 
appearance of sensations—e.g., those of taste and smell, of the 
perceptions of distance, etc, of the movements of grasping 
objects, and so forth—differ in some important respects from 
those of other observers. In certain particulars, too, this volume 
is less full than some other records, notably that of Professor 
Preyer’s “‘ Die Seele des Kindes,” which, as it was published after 
the work before us, is not referred to. Hence the student who 
wants to be quite abreast of the present results of research will 
do well to read other records in company with this. This cir- 
cumstance, however, does not in the least detract from the value 
of “The First Three Years,” as a rich mine of facts, and one of the 
fullest, if not indeed the very fullest, monographs on its subject. 

In conclusion, we would express the hope that this pleasant 
volume will stimulate many an English parent to new individual 
research in the same promising field. After reading it carefully, 
any person of ordinary intelligence will have learnt something 
about the things to be looked for, and the way in which they 
are to be successfully investigated. 

JAMES SULLY. 
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BY WILLIAM SIME, AUTHOR OF “KING CAPITAL,” 
“THE RED ROUTE,” 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
IRRITATION. 


On the eventful night of the visit to Dunbeath House, when 
Nancy heard Elspeth’ s voice crying in agony, she swept through 
the bewildering darkness of the house and carried her with her 
to the door which she had entered. She lifted her into her 
phaeton and covered her with the rug beneath which she had 
slept on coming out. 

“Sleep, girl, sleep,” she cried in the darkness, yoking her horse 
and getting up to her seat. 

And Elspeth slept all the way back to Ruddersdale. When 
they returned they found Elspeth’s father and mother in the 
kitchen. Oliver had met his wife on the way home to his 
dwelling, and nothing would satisfy her but a return to 
Ruddersdale. 

“Oh, poor lamb! poor lamb!” said Mrs. Gun, gathering 
Elspeth i in her arms. 

‘ There’ S no occasion,” said Nancy, with slow frigidity, “for 
much o’ that. None whatever.” 

“It’s only natural, Mrs. Harper, that I should be glad to see 
my poor endangered child.” 

" May be it is, but it was your duty, when you knew the 
state 0’ the weather, to see that she wasn’t in danger.” 

“Dinna be hard on us, Mrs. Harper; we cannot tie the girl up 
like a bit tame animal to the house for ever,” said the shepherd. 

“ Now, Nancy, if you please, I know it was very wrong of me 
to go on Dirlot when the water had risen, and [ had nothing to 
expect but danger, and l’ve given a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble—a great deal indeed, and I’m sorry for it; but you must 
just forgive me.’ 

The shepherd and his wife fell back towards the fire. Nancy 
stooped over the girl, and kissed her on both cheeks, : 

“Poor lamb! poor lamb!” said the shepherd’s wife. “And, 
Elspeth, did ye not fear for your life on the river?” 
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“Dinna be uakin’ it up again,” exclaimed Nancy. “The girl’s 
on the rack, wi’ one thing and another.” 

Mother and father kept silence, gazing wistfully at Elspeth, 
who was sitting on a wooden chair, trying to look unfatigued. 

“ You’re too good to me,” she murmured. 

“ Tt’s high time, Kirsty,” said Nancy, turning on her domestic, 
who came in rubbing her eyes. “I wonder you're not ashamed 
0’ yoursel’ to sleep so soond and let everybody hear ye. You 
should have been at the door.” 

“’Deed, Mrs. Harper, your orders were very uncertain.” 

“ Ay, that’s your impudence.” 

“ No, indeed, Mrs. Harper, it’s 

“That'll do now. Oliver Gun, you'll better go to your bed, 
and dinna leave your wife behind ye. On no account, by no 
manner o’ means. I'll take charge o’ Elspeth.” 

The pair went off together, preceded by Kirsty, to a little 
room, mentioned by the innkeeper, and Elspeth sat subdued and 
tired on her chair, surprised a little at Nancy’s autocratic ways. 
She treated them as if they were strangers and culprits, her own 
father and mother. 

“ What are you going to do with me, Nancy ?” 

“ Put you to your bed, lassie,” said the innkeeper, looking out 
a bunch of steel keys and opening a drawer. 

Within the drawer was a secret spring, which unlocked a small 
compartment, and from a bed of wadding Nancy took a key. 
She blew into it. She held it to the light. She rubbed it with 
a little chamois-leather till it shone. She held it to the light 
again, and sighed. 

“Now, Nancy, you're not to put yourself to any trouble about 
me. I couldn’t eat and I couldn’t drink the best you have in 
your house. It’s no use offering it me ; none whatever.” 

“It's neither meat nor drink, Elspeth.” 

“T thought you were going to your gentry cupboard. I’ve 
seen ye at it before when some ’o the Duke’s people were at the 
door, and you had nothing to give them from the bar.” 

“Ay, you see things, girl; you have an eye o’ your own. 
You notice. You observe. You don’t forget. But this is no 
key o the cupboard. Here, my darling, put your arm in mine 
and come away wi me. The house is full, and I’m going to give 
you a room all to yourself. You'll no be nervous, for I sleep 
next door. You'll no come runnin’ in, cryin’ what you cried this 
night.” 

“ What was that, Nancy ?” 

“ Father ! father !” 

“TfIever! It came out of me without my knowing it.” 

“Come away, girl.” 

They ascended Nancy’s stairs, and at a door at the further end 
of a passage the innkeeper inserted her key. It only went half in. 
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“Tt’s the roost,” said Nancy, holding the light down and 
looking in at the keyhole. “It needs oil.” 

“T'll hold the light till you come back.” Elspeth held it, and 
Nancy returned with a bottle of oil and a feather, with which 
she anointed the orifice. 

“Now itll do.” And it “did.” 

By the next insertion the door turned on its hinges, and 
Elspeth found herself inside a room which was unlike any in the 
inn, 

“Nancy, there’s something queer about this room,” said 
Elspeth. 

“ Ay, lassie.” 

“ Was there ever anybody in it before ?” 

“ Ay, dawtie.” 

“Tt’s a long time since.” 

“ Ay, Elspeth.” 

Nancy stood upon the threshold with her light. Elspeth 
advanced into the room, on one side of which stood a low four- 
post bed, mostly hidden with thick curtains. The window was 
curtained which looked on the roadway. A side window, smaller, 
had a blind down and one shutter closed. An empty caraffe 
stood on the table. A web of thick spider-work extended from 
ceiling to ceiling, 

“Nancy, I'll be a little uncomfortable here.” 

“No, my dear, you'll sleep. I'll bide with you till you fa’ 
over. Now, take off your things, and I’ll be with you eenoo.” 

Elspeth looked about her uncomfortably. She went to the 
door and heard Nancy at her prayers. She could make out 
Oliver’s snore and her mother’s accompaniment. She returned 
to the bedside. The bed was “made.’ White and cool the 
sheets looked. Snowy the pillows, yet as if they had been made 
and frozen long, long ago. Elspeth turned to the looking-glass ; 
it offered her no reflection—it was covered with cobwebs, thick 
as cloth. She went to the basin-stand : cobwebs in the tumblers, 
cobwebs in the ewers. She looked up to the wall: there was a 
picture, covered with cobwebs. She stood on a chair and wiped 
it. She uncovered a girl’s face—a plain, sweet, homely face 
enough. . 

“Nancy, you’ve surely shown me this before,” said the girl, as 
the innkeeper came in again. 

“ No, not I.” 

“Then it’s a face I’ve surely seen in a dream.” 

“ Like enough, Elspeth.” 

She undressed; but before she went into bed Nancy had 
warmed it with a hot bottle, and taken the long chill of disuse 
from the sheets. 

“ Nancy, it must be a great time since any person slept in this 
bed. Who was the last person, I wonder ? ” 
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“How can I remember, lassie ?”’ 
“T’ll soon fall asleep, Nancy.” 
“Yes.” 

“T forgot to say my prayers.” 

“You can, maybe, say them in your bed. They'll no think 
ill o’ ye when youre so tired, and had so hard a day and night.” 

But Elspeth, in her snowy gown, threw aside the coverlid, and 
came out on the floor, bending on both knees. 

“You know, Nancy, I’ve had a wonderful escape. It would 
be unthankful not to say my praycrs on such a night.” 

She buried her head in the mattress, and Nancy bent over her 
to listen, but she could not hear what the girl was saying. She 
presently thought she had fallen off to sleep, and stealthily put 
a shawl round her shoulders. 

“T wonder, Nancy, if poor Mr. Nixon remembered to say his 
prayers ?” 

“ Now, dawtie, sleep, sleep. And never you move till I waken 
ye up and tell ye it’s time to stir.” 

Elspeth closed her eyes, and with one arm bare to the elbow 
reposing upon the coverlid, she went off into an immediate 
and deep sleep. Nancy sat motionless in a chair. Every sound 
in the house had subsided except the monotonous beat of the 
pendulum of a clock on the stair. Nancy listened to the 
steady movement of the pendulum, and murmured— 

“Jt’s hurrying on, hurrying on—hour in, hour out, and I'll 
maybe die, and he'll survive me, and he'll cheat them all—devil 
that he is. Oh, fool! oh, sinful one that I’ve been!” 

And as the girl’s breathing showed that she was unmistakably 
asleep for the night, the innkeeper leant down and laid her head 
on the spot where Elspeth prayed. What she said, as she 
moaned into aspiration, is only known to the powers above. 

* * * * * * * 

Leslie came back to Ruddersdale in a very different frame of 
mind from that in which he had set out. Everything had gone 
well with him in Edinburgh. He had been received with open 
arms at Parliament House. He had dined with Lord Straven. 
He had fairly sent the scheme of a company, through Porteous, to 
the Parisian Exchange. He was assured that the confidence in 
him as administrator of the estates was as strong as ever in the 
Court of Session. Before he left the capital he had even flirted a 
little with some eligible girls, and had revived for their benefit the 
gallantry of demeanour which had earned for him, all unawares 
to himself, the nickname of “The Tup,” amid his own rural 
surroundings. He lost, therefore, the first bewilderment of look 
which overtook him on the morn of his supernatural experience 
at’ Dunbeath House. The threat of madness which the metro- 
politan physician held over him had induced a saner habit of 
mind and body. He drank less, and he brooded less over the 
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past or the future. Still, there had been some annoying incidents, 
particularly one which had revealed to him that a certain stri 

of a deed had been posted by Nancy Harper’s hand to Sheriff 
Durie. The sheriff had shown him the address, and asked him 
whose handwriting he thought it was, had suggested to him that 
Joseph Nixon was being credited with the great expectations 
which Mina Durie had long entertained, and had ended up by 
declaring that “the best thing that could happen to the property 
was that it should be wound up and passed back to the Covina? 

“T would still act,’ Leslie had gasped. 

“T should say you were as permanent as any of the natural 
features of the estate,’ replied the sheriff. And the factor 
breathed freely. 

He arrived at Ruddersdale with the conviction, however, that 
his fears and annoyances were premature. His lease of power 
was not over. It required nothing more than an exercise of 
business talent and tact to keep his footing. 

The vision of blood which used to rise before him dissolved 
away into space. 

The night after his return he called at Mrs. Harper’s. He was 
surprised to see that Nancy had added a male attendant to her 
establishment—a real, live waiter, in addition to homely Kirsty, 
who met him in the passage towards the bar. The waiter had 
been drafted in from Oiley, and carried his towel with the air of 
an artist in that department long used to his work. 

“Where is Mrs. Harper?” 

“ Upstairs, sir.” 

“ Tell her I’m here.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Tell her I’m in Laggan’s room.” 

He went into the guard’s room, and looked out of window. 
The waiter returned. 

“They will see you upstairs, sir,’ said the waiter. 

“They—who? Did you say that Mr. Leslie wanted to see her ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He had taken off his hat, but he resumed it, and swung up- 
stairs with an air of irritation. Mrs. Harper was treating him 
very cavalierly indeed. He stood in the doorway to which the 
waiter ushered him, with some surprise. It was a new room in 
his experience of the house, and as he peered in he saw a young 
person at the window, with a box of tinsel and pig’s wool and a 
Wing or two of a grouse. Nancy, in her weeds, reclined in an 
easy-chair, knitting. The young person seemed to be “ busking” 
hooks. He had seen her before, he was confident, but where he 
could not remember. Let him see—was she one of the Duke's 
people ? 

“Come away in, Mr. Leslie,’ exclaimed Nancy, with an 
unwonted dignity of utterance. 
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“You have a visitor with you, Mrs. Harper. Are you amusing 
yourself busking, Miss? I seem to know you, and yetI can’t 
recall where.” 

“Ay, you know her,” said Nancy drily. 

He took off his hat and sat down. 

The young lady was sufficiently attractive to remind him of 
the gallant manner he could command. He smoothed the hair 
on his brow ; looked at the small feet which rested on a high 
footstool; admired the delicate mouth and the white teeth, 
which were snapping a thread at the end of a hook ; examined 
the eyes, grey and calm; calculated the cost of the dress she 
wore. Then he started to his feet as the perspiration broke out 
on his brow. 

“Ay, you know her,” repeated Nancy, who had been looking 
at him over her stocking. “It’s Miss Gun.” 

Elspeth was very unlike her old self. The fashionable dress- 
maker at Oiley, to whom Nancy had driven her since Leslie last 
saw them, had metamorphosed her. She seemed a few years 
older than the girl of the shieling, but there was so perfect an 
adaptation of form to dress that the age became her. Not only 
so, but she had changed her manner, as it appeared. She 
looked at him coolly, calmly, as if he were nothing particular ; 
she, Elspeth Gun, the shepherd girl! It was not an aggressive 
kind of expression either, carrying in it the assertion, “a cat 
may look at aking.” It was the look of a person used to social 
life, accustomed to give and receive courtesies to and from all 
sorts of people. 

“Yes, I see,” he said at length ; “ I see it’s Miss Gun.” 

And he put on his hat as he opened a door and peered into 
the neighbouring room. It was Elspeth’s bedroom. 

“ You're away very soon, Mr. Leslie,” said Nancy. 

“This is a new addition to the house,” he remarked, wiping 
his brow. 

“No, no, it’s only long shut up. Miss Gun sleeps there; and 
sits here, breakfasts and dines here. Go in and see it, Mr. Leslie; 
look about ye.” 

She patronised him as she sat in the elbow-chair, knitting. 
He did not obey her, however. He only looked in at the 
resuscitated bedroom; and turning on her furiously, without 
seeming to observe Elspeth, exclaimed— 

“You old fool! what's the meaning of this ?” 

Nancy went on with her wires, a heightened benignancy 
appearing in her face, as she looked at Elspeth, who laid down 
& grouse’s wing. 

“Sir,” said Elspeth, “sir, you’re using the wrong word when 
you say ‘fool’ to Nancy. She’s no fool. I think you might 
tind another.” 
He made no reply, but strode from the room, from the 12, 
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from the village, and late on in the night he was standing in 
the graveyard again. If the metropolitan doctor had seen him, 
he would have regretted that he had not put a strait waistcoat 
into the prescription which was torn at a cormer and thrown 
away. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
ADIEU. 


Mina’s exuberance at length forsook her. The sheriff's visitor 
was gone. There were no more dances. If there had been 
more, his ward could not have gone to them. She was fairl 
“down”; not ill, not requiring, not asking a doctor to be called 
in to see her, but in a condition which induced her to seek the 
seclusion of sofas, and to ask the sheriff to ring the bell, when 
she would, in ordinary circumstances, have tripped to the handle 
herself. He saw that he had been deceived by her sprightliness, 
that the tumble into unconsciousness that stormy Sunday after- 
noon really meant ill-health, and he blew himself up for 
accepting the deceitful signs of cheerfulness for what the 
seemed to be. Still he saw that the illness was of the mind 
and not of the body. No doubt it was the old story—love, 
forbidden or at least postponed love, for Joseph. 

“Don’t you think,” said the sheriff in the twilight, as he sat 
at the open window of the drawing-room one evening, reflectively 
puffing a cigar as he watched a mavis hop, hop, hopping along 
his lawn, and seeming to feed plentifully upon nothing; “don’t 
you think I’d better write to Nixon? I don’t mind writing to 
him to come here as a visitor. Poor Joe! What the deuce he 
can be doing up there all this time is more than I comprehend.” 

Mina, as it happened, had been thinking of Craigmillar and 
the brilliant advocate and his imploring manner, and of Joseph's 
cowardice in sending her no letters. Yes, cowardice. She had 
got the length of calling his silence cowardice. But she only 
sighed as the sheriff smoked and talked. 

“You know I don’t want to be an obstacle,” he continued. 
“Why should I? If you love the man, then that’s an end of it ; 
and upon my word I met Usher to-day, and his manner was 
very pert and overbearing. He hardly stopped to speak. No 
doubt he was just rushing to keep an engagement in the Outer 
House, but he need not have made it so apparent—no. What 
do you say, Mina? Shall I invite Joseph down to stay with us 
—for a week, or a month, or three months? Say the word.” 

“No, papa dear,” moaned Mina. 

“ No 2 ”? 

“ No.” 

The sheriff smoked on, and thought he heard a sob. It 
decided him. He would be plain with Mina. He would speak 
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out. He would tell her what it had been in his mind to say 
for a long time. 

“ Mina, listen,” he said, shutting the window and fastening the 
door. “I am going to tell you about a little matter which has 
been on my mind for some time. When you marry you come 
into £500 per annum. You don't know the details of my 
income. You only know that it is limited. But it is not so 
limited that I can’t stretch a point to make you a start in life to 
the extent of £500 per annum. Never mind where I get this 
five hundred. It will come out of the outer darkness of stocks 
and shares. My friend Porteous will find it; and on your 
marriage-day you will start with that. Cheer up, girl. Great 
things can be done upon a limited income. It is possible to be 
happy on five hundred a year, and if you marry Joseph, with 
nothing, you will be in a position to pull his nose till he is 
able to put another five hundred a year to it. Now, don’t sigh 
and look unhappy, and—and even sob, as if I were announcing 
bad news to you.” 

“Papa dear, I don’t want to pull Joseph’s nose. I cannot 
think of your proposing to settle money on me without feeling 
that I am robbing you. No, I will not accept it. Do not let us 
talk of marriage at all.” 

“Now, Mina, you must bethink yourself that I am not a 
young man, that I am growing older every day, and as I desire 
your happiness before everything else, I wish you to know that 
I will be no permanent barrier to you in your liking for 
any man.” 

“Dear papa!” said the girl, rising and crossing to the window. 
She leant over the back of his chair. He had covered the carpet 
with ashes, and his lowered cigar had ceased to smoke. She 
passed her hand over his head. 

“You are not so very old,” she murmured, 

“Yes, as old as Corstorphine. I am frightfully, terribly old. 
I began with the geological record. I am millions of years of 
age. Iam as old as my knowledge.” 

“But, dear papa, that still leaves you an ‘eminent Scotch 
sheriff.’ ” 

“Don't gibe at me, pet. I believe, though it may be a 
hundred years hence, that the book will be written.” 

“T wasn't gibing, papa; I know the book will be finished, and 
printed, and praised, a good deal sooner than you say. But you 
vex me when you talk of being old, and settling money, and 
suggesting marriage.” 

She still leant over him and passed her hand through his hair. 

“Why shouldn’t I suggest marriage?” he asked dreamily. 
“Are you like Mabel, the Queen of the Fairies, who remained 

in maiden meditation, fancy free, all her life ?” 
“You are confusing them,” said Mina lightly. “Mab was not 
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a fairy herself. She only helped them in their hours of regret. 
But it was quite another person who was fancy free.” 

“You know more than I do,” said the sheriff, relighting his 
cigar, feeling cheered by the turn the conversation had taken. 

“ Please then, papa, accept me as a Sagacity, and don’t talk 
about money again, and marriage, and things that dispirit 
me.” 

He smoked on to the end of his cigar, opened the window and 
threw it out, shut. the window and leant back in his chair. He 
thought she would put her hand on his head again. He thought 
she was still leaning over him. He shut his eyes and conjured 
up a dream of his very old age, when either Nixon or Usher’s 
infants would be crawling about his feet and making little 
gurgling sounds, which he would reward with bits of sugar and 
sweetcake. He thought that feeding a baby would be like 
feeding a little dog. Yes, his work would be all over by that 
time. He would read appeals, of course, till he was at the last 
gasp. But he would not write. He would content himself with 
alluding to “Eminent Scotch Sheriffs” in the presence of persons 
actively engaged in writing. That would be enough for discon- 
certment. 

“Where are you, Mina?” he asked suddenly. 

“ Here, papa,” she said softly at his back. 

He turned round and saw her jleaning her brow on the pane, 
looking into the still grey of the twilight. 

“Ts my friend the mavis still finding worms ?” 

“No; the birds are all gone to bed.” 

“Time to light up, I think. I will do it myself. I propose to 
institute lighting up myself. Oil is dangerous, and there may be 
an explosion. Mina, the day after to-morrow we set out on our 
travels.” 

* * * * * 

They met Usher at the station. The sheriff had not been able 
to make out which of the two young men she liked, so he invited 
Usher to the train, the evening of their departure to London 
en route for Paris. The bustle of leaving had done the girl a 
great deal of good. She was obliged to scheme for the con- 
densation of unnumbered articles within a limited space. She 
had not been much of a traveller, and her imagination at the 
outset was filled with no end of articles of apparel which she 
regarded as essential, which the quantity of baggage allowed by 
the sheriff made impossible. To select and reject, consult with 
Nellie, and have everything in its place against the hour, had 
kept her mind fully occupied. At the station, however, she was 
“ne displeased at the sight of Usher, anxiously looking out for 

em. 

“Now, Frank,” said the sheriff, “I’m going up on a little 
business to the club. I'll just be in time to fill my flask and come 
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back again. See that Mina is all right till I return. Cheer her 
up—she isn’t very bright.” 

He took her maid to a refreshment-bar and got some hot 
coffee; he took Mina into a waiting-room, and sat down beside 
her. 

“We have but a precious quarter of an hour,” he murmured, 
trying to overlook the fact that there was another occupant of 
the room, sitting anxiously among parcels, and having hour-of- 
departure on the brain. , 

“It is not long.” There was a pause; he looked in her face ; 
she fascinated him with a certain subdued regretfulness of 
expression ; and her eyes lit up gratefully as they caught the 
gleam of his own. 

“I hope papa won't miss the train. It is the last Scotch 
whisky he will have—what he gets at the club. Other skies, he 
says, other drinks; but he is determined to have as much as will 
carry him to Paris.” 

Usher sighed. That was dismally irrelevant. 

“We have only ten minutes to talk,’ he said, after a long 

ause. 

“It is not long. It was kind of you to come and see the last 
of us. I hope to be in better spirits the next time I see you. I[ 
am not ill, but really in want of change. Yet it was a pain to 
me to leave dear old Durie Den.” 

A porter insinuated his head, and seeing the anxious female 
with the parcels, said,— 

“Here you are, ma'am. Your train’s in. Change at Granton, 
Burntisland, and Thornton Junction. No—we’re not allowed, 
ma'am, to take money ; we're paid our wages on this line.” And 
the pair disappeared. 

“Tt is a grief to me that you should leave Edinburgh.” 

“You take a deep interest in me. I ought to be deeply grate- 
ful. So indeed I am, Mr. Usher.” 

“Why should you freeze me with a Mister? Call me Frank, 
like the sheriff. We have only seven minutes.” 

“For what?” And she looked at him with a mischievous 
expression. 

“For this, Mina,” and he seized her hands in his. “ For this: 
I want you to know that it is Iwho love you. 1 want you to go 
away feeling that the heart which is sore at your departure is my 
heart ; that through the night watches the man who will remain 
sleepless in thoughts of you—it is I. I am your lover. I am 
prepared to go to the end of the earth for you, or, harder still, I 
am prepared to work, year after year, amidst the scorn and 
sarcasms of the Parliament House, to get up early and go to bed 
late, to keep my own brain clear to face the keenest intellects of 
Scotland—all, all that I may win your approval.” 

“No, not all for that. Frank let it be; but do not say that 
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you are fighting for no object but me. I should be miserable in 
the thought of it. Let my left hand go, Frank. I do not know 
my own mind.” 

“Then let me know it for you. Let me tell you what it is.” 

A porter put in his head again, and withdrew it as if he had 
been shot, owing to the glance of scorn cast at him by the advocate. 

“Ha! Frank, my boy. I’ve filled my flask, and am back in 
plenty of time. Plenty of time, did I say? Well, three minutes. 
We'd better go. Where’s Nellie?” 

Reluctantly Usher went for the maid, and the sheriff and Mina 
got into their carriage. 

“T wish you were coming along. We want somebody to do 
the grand courier for us. I am weak in linguistics,’ remarked 
the sheriff, with his head out. 

“You have said ‘ good-bye,’ of course ?” he added, as the train 
moved off. 

“No,” said Usher in desperation, getting on the footboard. 

“Don’t do that, Frank. Stand down, man. Here, Mina, say 
good-bye.” 

_ Mina put down her head, and Usher snatched a kiss as the 
train moved out of the station. 
* * * * * 

The sheriff did not see the meeting of heads. It was as in- 
stantaneous as electricity, and the shock on Mina’s part was not 
much short of a thunderbolt. The sheriff and-she were travelling 
alone. She sat down at a window—looking out towards the sea, 
or such parts of the sea as might be revealed on their way 
towards the Border. She had not crossed it before. It was a 
tremendous experience for her. Had she been a Scotch boy, she 
would have been prepared, miles before she reached the old line 
of national hates, to clench her fist at the window of her carriage, 
and murmur “Jock Pudding” at the sight of the first English 
porter. She would have irreverently derided his self-assertive 
manner, and compared it unfavourably with the last Scotch 
porter on the other side of the border, who announced the name 
of his station as if it were a fact which admitted of controversial 
suggestions, to which his mind was open, not because suggestions 
could convince him, but because he was im a fool of a world, 
where a man must needs have an open ear, especially a public 
man on a platform, carrying a bell. She was not a Scotch boy, 
however ; she was a girl, and the whirling of the train seemed to 
her, in a vague, strange way, to furnish suggestions of going home. 
Home to the parents she did not know. Home to the origin she 
had not probed. Here and there on her way to Newcastle, 
tracts of sea opened out before her, with the moonlight tipping 
the waves. She sighed as she looked at them, and turned to 
speak to the sheriff. But the sheriff was fast asleep at the other 
end of the carriage, with his legs stretched from side to side. 
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He slept sound all through the night, while Mina gazed upon the 
changing features of the English landscape, as morning came in, 
surprised and delighted with long tracts of meadow, circlin 
windmills, cosy manor-houses, sleek cattle. Yes, that was like 
going home. But what would Paris be like ? 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


CHANGE SWEETHEARTS. 


ELSPETH stayed on at Nancy’s hostelry, and likedit. She thought 
Nancy very good to her, and expostulated with her for the hours 
she devoted to her service. It was too kind of her, she insisted, 
to fit up her grand room and furnish her with magnificent dresses 
—they were very simple in reality—and wait upon herself, 
morning, noon, and night. “One would think, Nancy,” she said 
on one occasion, “that no person was ever in danger before, 
Dear me, it’s not so very awful, after all, to be at death’s door. 
When you are there, you are reconciled to it. I think nothing’s 
so awful as we think it is beforehand.” | 

“That’s your pluck,” said Nancy. “But say you not another 
word about me and my attendance, Elspeth Gun. It’s my pleasure, 
and maybe I think it’s my duty to attend ye. And ye'll no be 
regrettin’ it ?”’ | 

Elspeth was surprised that she had so little feeling of regret 
in her removal from the mountain-side. She liked the bustle of 
the arriving and departing coaches. She liked to go out and 
about and talk to the fishermen. She enjoyed the Sunday at 
church, though the Rev. Mr. Johnson’s voice had an effect very 
soporific to most of his hearers. It amused her to overhear people 
say, when they were coming out, “What young lady is that 
staying with Mrs. Harper?” Yet she did not lose her simplicity ; 
though when she was addressed by personages like the hill 
farmer's wife from beyond the graveyard, she answered with an 
uncommon equality of tone. They knew so little of her when 
Nancy introduced her to the watchmaker’s wife or the daughter 
of the great general merchant in the Square, that they thought 
she must be one of the substantial Guns at the other end of the 
county, whose father had given up a collectorship in the Customs 
and taken to gentleman-farming. She was, accordingly, invited 
to a variety of sumptuous teas; but Nancy would not accept 
these little parties for her. 

“No, girl, they'll just badger ye.” And Elspeth contented 
herself with “busking” hooks as an amusement, learnt to play 
“ draughts,” read with great eagerness some volumes of Scott and 
Defoe she found on a shelf, and her time passed rather easily. 

“Girl,” said Nancy, “you're a great favourite. D’ye know I 
believe ye could do great good on the shore. There’s a coast 
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missionary down there sometimes; but he does nothing but 
preach. I’m not blaming him; but if you could speak to some 
of them about the folly of this gold, it might save many a poor 
family from want. ‘They’re making no preparation for their 
fishing this year at all. Now, look out at that window. Count 
the boats on the beach, neither caulked nor painted, blistering 
there in the sun, and all because our fishermen have lost their 
heads on account of the talk of the town.” 

“ And what’s the talk of the town ?” 

“Just that Mr. Russell brings into the bank night after night 
little pocketfuls of gold. Ye ken they have machinery up now, 
and it seems Ruddersdale is a precious land—a kind of Canaan, 
Mr. Johnson says, overflowing wi’ milk and honey.” 

“Then what's the harm, Nancy ?” 

“T have my suspicions, girl, that where Roderick Leslie says 
there’s gold there’s nothing but cheatery and dirt. I don’t 
believe in it, not I; not though you, dear lassie, were the first to 
find it.” 

“You're hard on Roderick.” 

“Yes, I’m hard on him.” 

“JT wonder what Mr. Nixon thinks about it ?” 

“We'll soon hear. He'll be coming in to see me.” 

“T have some good flies for him when he does come.” 

“Well, girl, in the meantime I wish you would call at some of 
the fishermen’s homes, where they weave and mend their own 
nets, and tell them that it’s your opinion they should be painting 
their boats and caulking them, and not sitting down thinking 
and talking and dreaming about gold that they can never get. 
Look out there. See the whales! See them spouting! I’ve 
known the time o’ day when every wash-tub on the coast would 
be at sea on the chase, till the fish in front of these spouting 
animals were safe and sound inside the nets and barrels. But, 
bless me! the day they have lost their heads.” 

Elspeth made several calls on the back of Nancy’s speech. 
She went down to the pier, too, and the fishermen had not the 
least objection in the world to her representing to them that 
they should not neglect their fishing for the golds 

“What's the use o’ fishing?” asked the man with whom 
Nixon had once gone out; “what’s the use o’ fishing when there’s 
a windfall coming to the town ?” 

“ But you’re not sure yet.” 

“But we believe.” 

“That’s faith without works, as Mr. Johnson says.” 

“ Well, it saves a deal o’ trouble.” 

“ But it may starve your babes ? ” 

“We'll risk it.” 

And the fishermen lounged from the pier to their homes; 
sailed out into the bay as little as possible, fathering immense 
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finds upon the community at the diggings, and anticipating that 
the sky would fall, if not to-day, to-morrow or the day after. 
The sky, however, continued to overarch Ruddersdale and the 
horizon, and the working community went from bad to worse, 
excusing themselves by the glory of anticipation, and neglecting 
the great opportunities which the whales showed them the 
possessed between the “stacks” and the shore. They would 
have gold for the lifting, not for the working. The Stock Ex. 
change was nothing to it; the National Lottery was nothing to 
it; they opened their mouths, and thought Heaven would drop 
plenty down their throats. 

Nixon did not come just when Nancy said he would. Elspeth 
sighed day after day for a sight of him. She wanted to make 
her little present, and she had a dim idea that in her new 
apparel she must look more attractive to him. She hoped she 
would. She wished to be attractive to him. She knew, 
instinctively, that a little ago she had been very rustic and open- 
air-like. Now it was different. She had seen people buy things 
in the shops. She had been to church, and knew how they held 
their psalm-books, and how they followed the “line” when the 
precentor gave it out. Timothy Tightbreeks, indeed, her young 
friend, had not shown her a good example, for in the over- 
crowded green pew of the Rev. Mr. Johnson, Timothy dis- 
tinguished himself by putting his thumb to his nose at impressive 
portions of his father’s sermon, and otherwise behaved himself as 
a monkey rather than a boy, which also did other boys, in imita- 
tion of him, in other pews. And Elspeth, hearing appeals from 
the pulpit involving consequences incalculable throughout all 
time for such actions as Timothy was performing, looked at him 
with a puzzled feeling of his being doomed to a fearful fate of 
torture, reaching down futurity till her mind lost hold of it. 
Yet, with the penalty roaring over his head, she rather liked the 
boy for the audacity of his defiance. It was thus that she 
learned the way of the world. 

“T would like to see the diggings,” she said to Nancy, as Mr. 
Laggan was dining in his room one day. 

“Mr. Laggan,” said Nancy, “here’s a young lady friend of my 
own would like to be set down at the cross-roads. There’s my 
phaeton coming back, Miss Gun, from Oiley about nine o'clock. 
You can return from that. Do you think you have room for her 
so far, Mr. Laggan ?” 

“Room!” said the guard. “I have six seats for her if she 
likes to take them. No inside to-day at all. We'll be glad to 
have you, my dear young lady.” 

As the cvach rolled down the road, the guard, with the 
courtesy of one of the great-grandfathers of the dukes who 
owned the territory on either side of the Rudder, showed her 
into her seat, and, horn in hand, ascended to his chair. 
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The coach went off at a great rate, and Elspeth had not long 
felt herself happy among the cushions before it stopped, and the 
guard, still with the manner of a polite ancestor, set her down 
on the grey road. : 

“Take care of yourself, my dear young lady. They are 
rough,” he said, waving his hand and blowing his horn in honour 
of her. 

But Elspeth did not know what roughness was. She had 
been on the hills all her life, and the only roughness was that of 
storms and streams. No living thing had ever crossed her. It 
was with something like surprise, therefore, when she had 
ascended the road from the shore towards the diggings, that she 
was accosted by a tall man with a black beard as if she had 
known him all her life. 

“How am I?” she asked in reply to a question. “ Very well, 
thank you. And am I on my road to the gold-fields ?” 

He laughed, and said “ Yes;” adding, “Don’t go on so fast. 
You won’t meet another like me all the hill over.” 

“Very likely not.” 

“You're saucy.” 

“ Good afternoon to you.” 

“You're awfully saucy.” 

“Now I know my way alone, if you please.” 

“And as beautiful as day. Why should I go on to Rudders- 
dale when you are here ?” 

“Kindly let me pass, sir.” : 

“T was going into my sweetheart; but, lor’ bless you, one’s as 
good’s another, and a great deal better, when I see you.” 

“T am going to the gold-fields.” 

“T’m coming from them. Now, Miss, sit down on this mile- 
stone, and put your hand on your heart, and swear you weren’t 
coming out to meet me, Philip Stryde, and if you do. it without 
blushing, I'll take my arm from round your waist.” 

“ You'll never put it there, I assure you.” 

“Won't I, girl? Won’t I?” and he seized her roughly by the 
waist. 

“Hold hard!” cried a voice from the top of the road, at the 
side of a plantation. 

“She’s mine,” said Philip, holding on, while the girl unloosed 
one of his fists and flung it away. 

“ Hands off!” cried the voice, and Nixon, like an engine with 
full steam on, charged down the road. 

“Chum, I say she’s mine,” cried the man with the black beard. 

“ Chum, I'll punish you, if you don’t begin to see your error in 
less than no time.” 

“Not for you.” 

“Hands off, I say!” roared Nixon, seizing him by the 
shoulder, and wheeling him round as if he had been a top. 
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“Hands on,” says Philip, delivering a blow on the chest to the 
new arrival. ; 

Nixon did not reply with blow for blow, but stooping, seized 
his adversary by the left leg, and shot him some yards across the 
road into a morass, where his head went into a soft spot with the 
sucking sound of a quagmire. He drew himself out blinking and 
humiliated. 

“T suppose you’re going into Ruddersdale?” said Nixon 
severely, waiting for another assault. 

“JT fancy I am,” said Philip ; and Elspeth, who had witnessed 
the whole scene with a tear in her eye and parted lips, began to 
breathe freely. 

“Joseph Nixon,” she said, “I came out to give you some flies 
I had made, and if I thought it would have led to this I would 
have been very sorry.” 

Nixon put out his hand and thrust her wrist within his 
right arm. 

“He will be none the worse of his stumble,’ he exclaimed. 
“Come and sit down. I was coming into town.” 

They walked up the road, and Elspeth standing for a moment 
to recover her breath, he led her into a clump of trees, and they 
sat down on the low outspread branch of an ash. 

“Tt will, hold us perfectly,” he said, putting out his arms to 
support her. 

“There are the flies,” said Elspeth, bringing out a little cotton 


5 5 . 
purse of her own sewing and a collection of flies exquisitely 


made. 

“ Made for me ?” 

“For no other.” 

“ By you?” 

“By me.” 

The branch cracked, and they rose to their feet. Then there 
was a low murmur of expostulation on Elspeth’s part. Nixon 
had his arms about her. He was kissing her eyes, her cheeks, 
her mouth, her hair. 

“You came,’ she said, gasping and slightly pushing him away 
from her, “ you came to find your love.” 

“And I have found—I have found—that I am not a faithful 
man,” he replied, retiring from her. He glanced at her, as if he 
hated her. She resented the look, and drawing herself up, 
exclaimed,— 

“ Joseph Nixon, if I was grateful to you for saving my life and 
for punishing one who would have forgotten that I was not so 
strong as he was, I have given you no cause for regret.” 

“ It is my own doing.” 

Elspeth leaned against the tree, and her glance again over- 
powered him. 

“It is not as it was,” he said hurriedly. “I am master here. 
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I would rather marry—I would rather love—the shepherd-girl 
than the daughter of the sheriff.” 

“Gently, Mr. Nixon. I will go home again to Nancy.” 

“ And you shall have my protection.” 

At the corner of the road he kissed her again, and assured her 
that he was not a faithful man. 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said Elspeth, 
looking up in his face and clinging to his arm. 


CHAPTER L. 
ABROAD. 


THE sheriff had reason to thank his stars that he had taken Mina 
abroad. She kept up all the way to Calais, but they were not 
three hours on their journey from there before she broke down, 
and he was obliged at one of the intermediate stations to have 
her maid into the carriage, and to take the maid’s seat behind. 
He thought all the way to the St. Lazare station how unin- 
telligible women were. Mina made no complaints, yet she was 
ill. He thought it was Joseph that was the matter with her, and 
mentioned him respectfully, when she went off into hysterics. 
He soothingly alluded to Frank, and she only pouted. “Leave 
me, dear papa,” she had pleaded, and he was glad to leave her 
with her maid. She came out at Paris very weak and sickly, 
and he had to take the nearest hotel, though he would have 
preferred to go down to the banks of the Seine, to an old haunt of 
his own, overlooking the Tuileries gardens. And she lay in her 
room for a week, unable to move; though she declined to see a 
doctor even when he was brought to her room door. The sheriff 
had to bring him his fee outside, sitting at a little table, where 
they discussed fresh lemonade together, and was unreasonably 
consoled by a man who had never seen his patient explaining 
that there was nothing the matter, except a phrase which 
rendered into English, meant pure “cussedness.” But pure. 
“cussedness” may be heard in the soft lingo of the Seine without 
retaliation. The sheriff congratulated himself that it was 
nothing more serious, and began forthwith to arrange his plans 
for a lengthened stay. ‘The first question to be ‘attended to was 
of course Mina’s health —he had come for that; but in the second 
place he meant to unite with his attention to her a little study, 
and with that object he strolled one forenoon to the English 
Embassy, got an introduction to the Imperial Library, and 
amused himself for a little in the Rue Richelieu with turning 
over books. . Before Mina recovered, too, he visited the old 
quarters at the Rue de Rivoli, took rooms for himself and _ his 
ward and her maid, and bribed the porter a little. He even sat 
down in the Dewered court of the Inn, had something at a table, 
and talked politics with an American, before he took his goods 
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“Hands on,” says Philip, delivering a blow on the chest to the 
new arrival. ' 

Nixon did not reply with blow for blow, but stooping, seized 
his adversary by the left leg, and shot him some yards across the 
road into a morass, where his head went into a soft spot with the 
sucking sound of a quagmire. He drew himself out blinking and 
humiliated. 

“TI suppose you’re going into Ruddersdale?” said Nixon 
severely, waiting for another assault. 

“T fancy I am,” said Philip ; and Elspeth, who had witnessed 
the whole scene with a tear in her eye and parted lips, began to 
breathe freely. 

“ Joseph Nixon,” she said, “I came out to give you some flies 
I had made, and if I thought it would have led to this I would 
have been very sorry.” 

Nixon put out his hand and thrust her wrist within his 
right arm. 

“He will be none the worse of his stumble,’ he exclaimed. 
“Come and sit down. I was coming into town.” 

They walked up the road, and Elspeth standing for a moment 
to recover her breath, he led her into a clump of trees, and they 
sat down on the low outspread branch of an ash. 

“Tt will, hold us perfectly,” he said, putting out his arms to 
support her. 

“There are the flies,” said Elspeth, bringing out a little cotton 


purse of her own sewing and a collection of flies exquisitely 
made. 


“ Made for me ?” 

“For no other.” 

“ By you?” 

“By me.” 

The branch cracked, and they rose to their feet. Then there 
was a low murmur of expostulation on Elspeth’s part. Nixon 
had his arms about her. He was kissing her eyes, her cheeks, 
her mouth, her hair. 

“You came,’ she said, gasping and slightly pushing him away 
from her, “ you came to find your love.” 

“And I have found—I have found—that I am not a faithful 
man,” he replied, retiring from her. He glanced at her, as if he 
hated her. She resented the look, and drawing herself up, 
exclaimed,— 

“ Joseph Nixon, if I was grateful to you for saving my life and 
for punishing one who would have forgotten that I was not so 
strong as he was, I have given you no cause for regret.” 

“ It is my own doing.” 

Elspeth leaned against the tree, and her glance again over- 
powered him. 


“Tt is not as it was,” he said hurriedly. “I am master here. 
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I would rather marry—I would rather love—the shepherd-girl 
than the daughter of the sheritf.” 

“Gently, Mr. Nixon. I will go home again to Nancy.” 

“ And you shall have my protection.” 

At the corner of the road he kissed her again, and assured her 
that he was not a faithful man. 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said Elspeth, 
looking up in his face and clinging to his arm. 


CHAPTER L. 
ABROAD. 


THE sheriff had reason to thank his stars that he had taken Mina 
abroad. She kept up all the way to Calais, but they were not 
three hours on their journey from there before she broke down, 
and he was obliged at one of the intermediate stations to have 
her maid into the carriage, and to take the maid’s seat behind. 
He thought all the way to the St. Lazare station how unin- 
telligible women were. Mina made no complaints, yet she was 
ill. He thought it was Joseph that was the matter with her, and 
mentioned him respectfully, when she went off into hysterics. 
He soothingly alluded to Frank, and she only pouted. ‘“ Leave 
me, dear papa,” she had pleaded, and he was glad to leave her 
with her maid. She came out at Paris very weak and sickly, 
and he had to take the nearest hotel, though he would have 
preferred to go down to the banks of the Seine, to an old haunt of 
his own, overlooking the Tuileries gardens. And she lay in her 
room for a week, unable to move; though she declined to see a 
doctor even when he was brought to her room door. The sheriff 
had to bring him his fee outside, sitting at a little table, where 
they discussed fresh lemonade together, and was unreasonably 
consoled by a man who had never seen his patient explaining 
that there was nothing the matter, except a phrase which 
rendered into English, meant pure “cussedness.” But pure. 
“cussedness”” may be heard in the soft lingo of the Seine without 
retaliation. The sheriff congratulated himself that it was 
nothing more serious, and began forthwith to arrange his plans 
for a lengthened stay. ‘The first question to Be attended to was 
of course Mina’s health —he had come for that; but in the second 
place he meant to unite with his attention to her a little study, 
and with that object he strolled one forenoon to the English 
Embassy, got an introduction to the Imperial Library, and 
amused himself for a little in the Rue Richelieu with turning 
over books. - Before Mina recovered, too, he visited the old 
quarters at the Rue de Rivoli, took rooms for himself and his 
ward and her maid, and bribed the porter a little. He even sat 
down in the Mowared court of the Inn, had something at a table, 
and talked politics with an American, before he took his goods 
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and chattels into the place. The first day Mina went out was a 
joy to him, after they shifted to the Hotel Rivoli. She seemed to 
realize for the first time that they had got to Paris, though he 
did not carry her very far—only across the road to the Tuileries 
gardens, where a military band was amusing a crowd of quiet, 
decorous, contented citizens, who sat, to the number of about a 
couple of hundred, enjoying the melody which stole up among 
the trees. 

“Papa, how is it that I begin to feel as if I were a country 
girl?” said Mina, as they took their place among the sitting 
crowd. 

“JT don’t know. Why should you, coming from an ancient 
capital like Edinburgh. It’s as near the centre of the universe as 
Paris.” 

“ Perhaps it is; but there seems to me to be a common under- 
standing amongthem. What isit? Is there something about my 
dress that suggests the rustic? Or is your coat hyperborean ? 

“You are nervous, Mina. There is no difference between us 
and them, except that we are superior beings. Always remember 
that one of their queens was glad to marry into our kingdom.” 

“ Don’t allude to her again, papa dear.” 

“ Allude to whom ?” 

“ Her—the Scotch reformation and all that.” 

“My poor girl, you are cross. Listen: what music! It’s that 
sinner Offenbach. I saw him sipping an ice at Tortoni’s the 
othér evening. Knew him from his photograph at onee. Might 
have been one of our lairds who had resigned a commission in the 
army twenty years ago, and still retained a sowpcon of the army 
smartness.” 

“To judge from these sounds I should think he was a man 
who stood on his head all the time he was composing.” 

“ Afterwards, perhaps he does.” 

Mina sat with her eyes closed. She was thinking of Joseph 
_in the tree, and Frank on the footboard of the departing train. 
She had had a long letter from Frank, written with beautiful 
pathos and commanding eloquence, and she did not know what 
to conclude. According to the code of the romances, she ought 
to have spurned him. She ought to have made up her mind to 
wait—wait till she was old and grey and useless, for the faithful 
lover to turn up. But being a young lady, abroad in the year 
186—, she wondered if her frail heart had not originally deceived 
her. She opened her eyes again, the mad music still vibrating 
through the gardens, and noticed the sheriff earnestly gazing at a 
figure leaning on a tree outside the sitting group. He had his 
hands in his pockets, and seemed, from an almost indiscernible 
movement of his head, to be greatly enjoying the music. In a 
moment or two he became an object of interest to everybody 
within reach of him. 
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“Ts it Offenbach, I wonder?” asked Mina. 

“No, it isn’t Offenbach. Curiously enough, I happen to know 
who it is. I presented a letter yesterday at a Mr. Cremieux’s, 
and he was just bidding that young fellow ‘good-day.’ The 
moment he left the house he turned to me and said,— 

“«Did you see him? Did you note him ?’ 

“¢ Ves” I said,‘lsaw him. This isa letter from Lord Straven, 
of the Outer House, Court of Session, Scotland, who, I believe, 
upon one occasion dined with you, Mr. Cremieux, though he has 
no sympathy with revolutionary movements?’ It made no 
impression on him whatever, though I flatter myself I did not 
make a single mistake in my French. He only shoved his arm 
into mine and drew me to a window, exclaiming: ‘ He has raised 
Paris. Europe is talking of him—has been, all spring. He 
browbeat Delesvaux, and defied the Empire. And, by Jove! 
it’s true. The papers have been full of it all the year. His 
name is Gambetta. He’s a lawyer, I’m proud to say. I’ve a 
good mind to go over and speak to him, though I’m rather 
imperial in my sympathies. You know the Empress came from 
the south of Scotland.” 

“ He certainly is creating a great interest in the gardens,” said 
Mina, profoundly interested in the easy figure at the tree, who 
seemed charged with any amount of suppressed cordiality. 

“ Ah, he’s gone. I can’t speak to him now,” said the sheriff, 
as the man being observed disappeared at a swing to one of the 
gates, carrying with him a melody of Offenbach’s, as it appeared 
from the rotundity of his lips. 

“Gambetta!” resounded from row after row of seats; some of 
the tones being angry, others communicative. 

“Tm afraid he’s a humbugging revolutionist,’” murmured the 
sheriff, turning to listen t» a madder tune than the last. 

One concert in the gardens was enough for Mina that day. 
She said she would not go out again. So he went out himself, 
cigar in mouth. He had not gone far along the Rue de Rivoli 
before he noticed a shop with all the English magazines in it. 
It was Galignani’s. 

“Galignani’s?” he asked himself. “ Yes, of course; my old 
friend, the correspondent of the Caledonian, is here. He wrote 
all Scott’s later novels. To be sure, I remember. Perhaps it 
accounts for the falling off in these works. I must look him up.” 

He went and took a ticket for the reading-room for a couple of . 
months ; went into the room itself, a cosy, cushioned place, with 
German, American, English, and French newspapers ranged 
about. <A tidy little woman from a desk in a doorway came in 
and said they “did not smoke.” He rose and pitched his cigar 
away at an open door, read for a quarter of an hour, and went 
out along the Place de la Concorde. He had more than a dozen 
undelivered letters of introduction to people about the Champs 
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Elysées streets. As yet he had not made up his mind whom he 
would call upon, or whether he would call upon them at all. 
Perhaps he might go farther south, to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, in which case it would be no use knocking up too 
many temporary acquaintanceships. On the whole, he thought 
he would avoid all English-speaking friends and stick to his 
French introductions. The French ones he was sure would lead 
to nothing more than a superficial interchange of courtesies. 
The English ones would probably, in one case out of a dozen, lead 
to the asking of a serious favour, which was a bore to a judge. 
Besides, he never asked favours himself, thanks to his uncle’s oil- 
works. He strolled into the Champs Elysées, and saw the 
carriages come back from the Bois de Boulogne six deep; he 
stood in front of little puppet-shows and laughed at dirty 
little marionettes making practical jokes, which were only 
allowable in Scotland in the conversation of old gentlemen dis- 
cussing the early memories of a youth extending to the verge of 
another and a freer century. Still, some of the ideas were as 
fresh as ever, and he laughed as he sauntered past, congratulating 
himself on the advanced civilization of the country he had left, 
which would not have tolerated such exhibitions in public. He 
walked a long way up among the trees towards the Triumphal 
Arch, and saw the Emperor and his wife come down. Nobody 
paid any attention to them. No hats were lifted. There were 
some little sounds of “Badinguet’’! The Empress looked at 
hin, and he bowed, thinking, “after all, she is a Scotch lassie. 
I rather think if I begin to count my kith and kin that I’m a 
cousin of hers. Not a full cousin to be sure, but a relation any 
way. She’s nice-looking. My friends, the passing Mossoos, might 
have more gallantry.” And he sat down on the outermost chair 
of a café whose dominion extended far out into the trees. 

He sat, and the waiter brought him a paper, and took his 
orders for an inoffensive drink. 

“Compagnie d’Or,” he read, and without moving his eyes from 
the page, made out that a company had been started for working 
the precious metals on the estate of Ruddersdale, Scotland. He 
saw the name of the men who were working it, conspicuously 
one M. Roderick, on the spot, who would furnish information to 
anybody who wanted it. He read the name of his own broker, 
Porteous, and recognised from the last sentence of the announce- 
ment that the gold-mining in his country was ardently 
believed in. 

“ How d’ye do, Sheriff?” exclaimed a familiar voice, and look- 
ing up, the sheriff saw the veritable Porteous, smoking a cigar, 
dressed in full Parisian costume, accompanied by a statesmanlike 
person with a black moustache, and an apologetic manner about 
him. They had come down out of a carriage. 

“ Well, Porteous, this is great news.” 
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“You have seen it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What do you think of it ?” 

“That wonders will never cease.” 

“Tt’s a fact, however; Leslie’s finding gold. That's my 
mission here. I’m seeing the thing through.” 

“ And you believe in it ?” 

“3 do," 

“ Are all the shares taken up ?” 

“No not all.” 

“You might buy me one or two.” 

“How many ?” 

“Rxercise your own discretion. Enough to allow me to say 
when I am here that J am a gold-owner in my own country and 
in my own county.” 

The broker smiled grimly, made a note of the request, and the 
conversation became general. His French friend talked English, 
without much of an accent, and said he was delighted that the 
French mint was to be swollen from Scotland. Scotland and 
France had always been on good terms. A das Jone Bool! 
Scotland was an old ally. 

They talked for a full half hour, discussing the Empire, the 
Parisian giving it as his opinion that it was on its last legs, and 
that if Napoleon did not annex Europe, like his uncle, he had no 
chance of maintaining his popularity. Still, @ bas Jone Bool! 


S 


and Vive the Compagnie d’Or ! 


CHAPTER LI, 
MADNESS. 


WHEN is amanmad? The question has yet to be decided. Wher 
is he going mad? That is equally difficult to tell. Roderick 
Leslie’s clerks saw him entering his room in the morning half an 
hour after they had begun the business of the bank. They re- 
marked that he was more irritable than he had ever been before. 
They saw that he savagely closed accounts overdrawn by nine- 
pence, and testily reminded persons who were drawing near the 
verge of their deposits of their dangerous proximity. When his 
door was half open, too, it was noted that he said “ police!” and 
other things of a strange character to himself; that he would 
sometimes keep up long conversations with nobody, and end them 
with an abrupt peal of laughter. It was not, however, suggested 
that the man was mad. Yet he had his dangerous moments, and 
the maddening habit of excessive drink grew upon him. He had 
succeeded and failed at the same time. He had launched his 
mine, and it was taken up in Paris; he meant to realize eve 

share he had in the course of the summer. What did it matter 
what a Frenchman or body of Frenchmen might suffer? And he 
also meant to retain his hold upon Ruddersdale; but the inn- 
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keeper’s behaviour was inexplicable; she and Nixon at the mines 
stood between him and a prospect of honourable decline to the 
grave. He would like to die honourably. He had been a 
respectable and respected man all his life. He meant to havea 
large sorrowful crowd at his funeral. But he began to believe 
that if he were to die honourably and have a tombstone and all 
that, one or two other people must die suddenly, or go out of the 
road. He decided that he must have another interview with 
Nancy. Nancy was harking back on the past, and setting herself 
to thwart him. But thwarted he would not be. No, by 
Heaven! not by an old servant, or a young miner, or the girl 
from the shieling—not he; and they were his enemies, the only 
ones that stood between him and success, and peace and quiet. | 
Nancy, however, would not see him alone. She would not come 
to him when he asked her. She affected religion, forsooth! Reli- 
gion and a desire to do the right! When he called on her she 
led him into the room with the young person from Cnoe Dhu, 
and her patronage of him became altogether intolerable. ... 
When is a man mad? When he wants to commit murder is 
possibly the safest answer, and Leslie on that theory was 
certainly as mad as a March hare. He wished, in these 
moments, when he had finished business or was alone, to murder 
Nancy, to murder Elspeth, to murder Nixon. The desire grew on 
him. It became a passion, and if any of the village loungers had 
been given to studying shadows on a blind, they might have 


judged from the hysterical movements of the shadow on Leslie’s 


blind that the substance behind it meant no good to some of his 
fellow-creatures. Yet throughout the growing desire to smash 
and terminate, he still held one or two fixed ideas of personal 
safety—the desire to make sufficient fortune to run away with if 
possible, as a last resort ; the desire, above all, to remain king of 
the land on which he had been since early boyhood. The end 
was clear enough; the means were not so clear. Yet he did not 
shrink, if the worst must come to the worst, from using the most 
sanguinary means. Soa cloud, all unknown to them, hung round 
the lives of Nixon, Elspeth, and Nancy, unknown but not un- 
suspected to the latter, who drew no line upon what the factor 
might do as a very last resort to his desperation. Yet she 
read with some hope a little note that was brought to her one 
day after she had half-a-dozen times declined to meet Roderick. 
The note ran :— 


“DEAR Mrs. HARPER, 
“The Rev. Mr. Johnson and a few friends well known te 
you propose to take supper with me to-night. You will under- 
stand, for reasons well known to you, that it is time you and 
I were meeting these people at my table. Come by yourself 
to-night. At an early date you will bring your young friend. 
“ RODERICK LESLIE.” 
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And Nancy, looking at the little letter, thought, “Ah! he is 
softening. He is improving. He wants to do justice at last. 
Poor man, Roderick! Maybe, he had no opportunity before.” 

She left Elspeth with reluctance, but went in her widow’s 
weeds to meet the minister and the other friends at Roderick’s, 
but was sufficiently surprised when she was put into a room 
where there was no other body but the factor. The old woman 
was a little afraid of him. Not that she put any special value on 
her life, but there was vitality about her, life within death-like, 
dried-up muscles and nerves, any amount of it, and vitality that 
wanted to prolong itself as much as possible. 

The factor closed the door on her as she came in, closed it, and 
peremptorily motioned her to a chair. 

“T thought better of you,” said Nancy, taking her chair with 
a demure look, and seeing at a glance that no preparations had 
been made for the reception of other guests. 

Roderick turned the key in the door, and paced up and down 
like a wild animal. 

“Nancy,” he said, stopping in front of her with a tearful 
voice, “ Nancy, you are betraying me. You are wishing to ruin 
me; you are forgetting old times.” 

He spoke softly,-in a style that Nancy had not heard, year after 
year, since he wasa young man. He was positively imploring her. 
“Mr. Leslie,” she said, “in those days when I lent you m 
assistance I was younger than I am now; but I did evil that 
good might come, and I trusted that you would bring round the 

good when the day arrived that such was to be.” 

“It’s coming,” he said bitterly; “it’s coming. It will be all 
right enough. Everybody will have their own. Don’t hurry ; 
don’t worry. Leave it to me.” 

“Tm preparing,” she told him decisively, “to bring the day 
round myself. Roderick Leslie, you’ve no desire to do the right ; 
but I warn ye, whatever the consequences may be to you or me, 
the right will be done. Sir Thomas will come no more home to 
his own, but Sir Thomas’s true heir will go up into the house of 
Dunbeath and take possession in my good time, which will not 
be long now.” 

He sank into a chair with apparent exhaustion, and during 
a long interval twirled his thumbs, and looked at her pitifully. 

The resolution in the little innkeeper’s voice and face cowed 
him. She was sorry for his weakness. She altered the tone of 
her voice, and said— 

“The evil is done, but the good need not be hindered.” 

“You are trying to betray me,’ he replied. “You sent on to 
the sheriff of the county what might be a bit of evidence that 
would hang you and me. You posted some o’ these things— 
some o’ those bits o’ parchment. You needn't deny it—he 
showed me your handwriting.” 
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“They came back again,” said Nancy ruefully. 

“ And what good do ye suppose they would do to anybody ?” 

“T recall the day, Roderick—the dawn o’ day when that babe: 
came into the world, and I recall the hour when you came with 
a handful of papers in your hand, and tore up one of them in 
shreds, and parted the shreds among the babe’s clothes; and 
when I asked ye what the meaning of it was, you said, ‘ Leave it all 
tome, Nancy.’ But now a higher than you has opened my eyes, a 
higher than you has helped me to see that you were playing a 
devil’s game, and that you had no intention to do the right; and 
I sent one of the shreds to the sheriff cf the county, and he sent 
it back—yes, but to the young gentleman that was boarding 
with me—to Mr. Nixon ; and the papers concern him, and he’s a 
lawyer, and he’ll find out everything.” 

Roderick rose, expanded his chest, and threw out a great 
braying laugh. 

“ You're laughin’ now.” 

“You would laugh too, you old fool, if you knew the quantity 
of dust I’ve thrown in their eyes. And they'll have to take 
more of it—more of it—gold dust—dust they will have to pay 
for—without any gold in it. Ha, ha, ha!” 

He had recovered himself to a sort of frenzy. 

“Yes,” he continued. “Dust in their eyes! If you could 
only know the castles in the air they have been building on 
these bits of parchment. But you, she-devil that you are, must 
needs come with a new bit, and throw light on everything, shift 
the ground of the reasoning of the most enlightened minds at the 
bar of Edinburgh which assigned a kingdom to Miss Durie, on 
the basis of the parchments, till they rearranged it in favour of 
quite another person.” 

“ Ay, to Mr. Nixon, I'll warrant.” 

“Yes, Mr. Nixon.” 

* * * * * 

While they conversed Nixon had come in from the diggings, 
and was shown straight up to Elspeth’s sitting-room, in 
Nancy’s inn. He was a melancholy-looking man—stricken with 
the appearance of remorse and desperation. Not that he 
regretted the labour of the diggings; but he had come into 
unpleasant relations with the body of the miners on account of 
his treatment of Stryde. Stryde complained that, having found 
a sweetheart on the road, he was deprived of her company in a 
summary fashion by Nixon. Nixon had assaulted him ; therefore 
Nixon must fight. Russell tried to heal the breach, but it was 
to no purpose. ‘The miners were unanimously in favour of 
seeing who was the better man. 

“I’m not going to amuse you by a prize-fight,” said Nixon. 
“T will not fight, but I give you fair warning that I will 
protect myself against blows from any one.” He would enter no 
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ving formed by the miners; on the contrary, he sat down on a 
ridge of grass and took out his pipe, whereupon Stryde, approach- 
ing, pushed him with his foot. 

“You did that unintentionally, I presume?” murmured 
Joseph, looking up, his eyes flashing. 

“ That time, yes. This time I intended it,” as he approached 
with the object of repeating the aggravation. But springing to 
his legs, Nixon hit him a full right- hand blow on the jaw; his 
mouth filled with blood ; he fainted sick into the arms of a man 
behind him. 

“He don’t deserve any sympathy,’ cried Armstrong, who had 
been the loudest in provoking the fight. “He brought it on 
himself.” And Nixon resumed his seat. 

It embittered him, however; and his own behaviour in regard 
to Elspeth embittered him still more. 

When she saw him coming into the room, she rose from her 
seat at the window, where she was deep in the perusal of a 
womance; her face lightened as she advanced to him, shyly 
enough, but with so much gladness of welcome in her aspect that 
he hung down his head when he took her hand. He believed 
himself to be the master of the surrounding property, yet, in 
spite of that assumption of territorial possession, or the steps 
he meant to take in order to assure himself of his position, he 
slightly quailed before her. 

“ And have you tried them ?” were her first words of welcome. 

“Tried what, Miss Gun ie 

“The flies I gave you. 

“Yes; and on the Cranberry filled my basket thrice. They 
are irresistible. The trout go mad over them. They are the 
deadliest that ever went on to a casting-line.” 

cs thought you would like them ; but you are not looking like 
yourself,” 

“We are each unlike ourselves, I think, since that fatal after- 
noon when you led me to the heights above your father’s 
shieling.” 

She looked at him with a glance of repressed affection, and 
said, “ You're not grieving that we've been thrown together, and 
that by chance you’ve been of much service to me ?” 

“No, I shall never regret that ; but—why should I attempt to 
explain ‘ ? Ihave been a fool. You know why I came here ?” 

“Yes, yes; and I'll help you—I'll help you to find your love.” 
But the girl’ s eyes filled with tears as she turned to look out on 
the Marnock Firth. 

“ Elspeth,” he said, touched by the sorrowful expression which 
came into her eyes, “tell me that you forgive me.’ 

“For what ?” she asked, with her face “half-turned to him. 

“You do forgive me ?” and he held both her hands in his own. 
He pressed them fervently as he repeated his question. 
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“T would be sorry that you should regret anything that 
happened to you in your conversation with me.” 

“ Heavens!” he exclaimed. “I begin to doubt if I ever loved 
her at all. Elspeth, can a man love two girls at once ?” 

“That’s more than I can say, though. But I think no girl ean 
love more than one man at a time.” He dropped her hands. 
He was in danger. He abruptly changed the conversation with 
the announcement, “I’m leaving the diggings. I believe it’s 
all humbug. I have no belief in the gold.” 

“Couldn't ye be a shepherd, then, or a fisherman ?”’ 

“If I knew what I was about I would fly the country 
altogether, and never come back again at all.” 

“ But you won't do that?” 

“ No, I suppose I won't.” 

“And see the good ye might do if ye became a fisherman ; 
they’re all sitting idle. They won't fish. They are waiting, 
waiting for what may never turn up.” 

“Ifit’s gold theyre waiting for, I’m very sure it never will. 
Come, Elspeth, you will hardly speak to me if you see me in a 
sou’-wester coming ashore from my nets—eh ?” 

“YT would speak to you whatever you did.” 


CHAPTER LII. 
WICKEDNESS. 


PARIS agreed with the sheriff. It agreed with his ward, too, and 
he felt that only one thing was wanted to her complete recovery 
—that her sweetheart should come upon the scene and claim her. 
He did not care which, provided it was the man she loved. He 
did not know how nearly her restoration to cheerfulness was 
due to the first love-letter she had ever received. It came from 
Usher, and ran in this style :— 

“T went back to my house, Mina dearest, and contemplated 
my work and sickened over it. It cannot be, without an assur- 
ance from you that you belong to me, that I can ever return 
to that work with zest. Indeed I may give it up altogether if 
I am not now assured possession of your heart. Work is much, 
success is much ; but work and success are nothing without love. 
Love me then, Mina, and tell me you love me, and let me know 
that I may love you, and hope to cherish and protect you in a 
near time coming. Throw out of your heart the image of the man 
who has taken up his place there on false pretences. I have 
heard from him since you left—heard, and what do you think? 
I am to take up his cause. He is the documentary wonder of 
the world. He has been kept out of his birthright for many 
years, since his early boyhood. He, in fact, is you. Instead of 
- your being Lady Dunbeath, he is Sir Thomas now. I am 
enclosed partial proof of it, which I am to keep until he has 
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found more. This, then, is the man who went out to find your 
parents, who proposed to give up friends, acquaintances, fortune, 
that you might be restored to your own. I do not hesitate to 
pronounce him a traitor, and I ask to be placed where he has 
been sitting in usurpation. If you do not answer me, I shall 
come and entreat an answer on the banks of the Seine.” 

Absenee did not. make the heart grow fonder in Mina’s ease, 
for Usher's letter pleased her, and she began to regard her con- 
neetions with Nixon as a useless little flirtation, which had 
occupied his time, without deeply touching her. But she did 
not answer Usher. She let a week pass, and sure enough he 
followed them to Paris. 

They were sitting in a little parlour overlooking the Rue de 
Rivoli when he came. 

“How would you like to be presented at Court?” asked the 
sheriff. , 

“ There’s no end to your audacity, papa.” 

“It’s the easiest thing in the world. He’s very fond of Scotch 
people, the Emperor, and she’s a Kirkpatrick. I’ve been looking 
into the matter, and find that my great-grandmother on the 
mother’s side was a Kirkpatrick, too, and I find that I’m entitled 
to present my card as a country cousin; what do you think ?”’ 

“T should die of fright in those giddy altitudes.” 

“Oh no you wouldn't. It wouldn't be a fiftieth part such 
a trying ordeal as to shake hands with Lord Straven. And, by 
the way, that malicious old gentleman told me that when the 
Emperor visited the seat of his (Lord Straven’s) title in 
Scotland, and was crossing a stream on the back of a ghillie, 
the calf of his leg came off and floated away.” 

“T say!” 7 

$ . if he knew that there was a man living in the Hotel 
Rivoli who could tell that story against him in Paris, he would 
invite me to dinner every day of the week: he would, indeed. 
The caricaturists might make him shake on his throne if 
they knew it. I wonder if His Majesty’s historian will men- 
tion the incident in these later years, when he has smashed 
Germany, overrun the Rhine, taken over Belgium,and done some 
of the other things the world expects him to"do? By Jupiter, 
here is Frank Usher !” 

Yes, it was Frank, who had taken the precaution to make 
himself presentable before arriving. He was living, he said, in 
a street behind the Rue de Rivoli, in a little hotel called the 
Normandy ; an easy-going place, Where he expected to be comfort- 
able. It was within five minutes’ walk or so of the Hotel Rivoli. 
How was the sheriff? How was Miss Durie? Looking well, 
very well, he was so glad to observe. 

“T don’t know how you have done,” said the sheriff, after a 
time, having welcomed the stranger with cordiality. 
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“ Done what ?” 

“ Broken loose at this time of year from Parliament House. It 
was bad enough for me, but for you it must have been a great 
deal harder.” 

“Tm playing truant, and hope to evade the consequences in 
school-boy fashion. I shall not stay long.” 

“You have business in Paris?” asked Mina, with a penetrat- 
ing glance of her eye. 

He looked at the sheriff, who waited an answer. He looked 
at her, and tried to convey two different impressions by his 
expression of the face. He would have liked the sheriff to think 
“yes, on business,” Mina to think “yes, on love.’ And both 
would have been correct. 

“You know Porteous is here ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you seen this?” handing Usher a description of the 
Ruddersdale fields, which had been contributed to a financial 
journal. 

“It’s very picturesque, all that. Reads like a translation, 
don't it? I can hardly believe my eyes when I look into it. 
There are touches there so accurate to what I know of the place, 
that it must have been drawn up on the spot. I wonder if they 
had a French engineer doing it. I'll ask Porteous. It makes one 
ache to put all one’s guineas into it. But read that.” 

“T think you might do worse, sheriff, than keep it up by a 
share’ or two.” 

“Oh, do you? You think I haven't any eyes about me. 
You suppose I don’t know. Why, my boy, I have taken a 
share or two. It’s like putting it into a national lottery, no 
doubt ; but then I’m abroad, I’m on a holiday, and I mean to 
enjoy myself. I’ve a good mind, just for the glory of the gold 
being in my country—bravo Ruddersdale !—to take one or two 
more. Wait a minute. Porteous lives in a little hotel on the 
Boulevards. I'll write him to take a share or two more on the 
advice of my friend, Mr. Usher. ‘Dear Mr. Porteous, you are at 
liberty to take some more shares—as many as you think 
judicious, within a limit which you know.—Yours very truly, 
etc.” Yes, that willdo. It will give an additional pleasure to 
the visit. I shall feel as if I were a man on 'Change. That's 
next thing to being introduced at Court. But, by the way, it’s a 
good thing that De Morny is gone or—come along, Mina.” 

“Where shall we go, papa?” asked Mina, standing at the 
window as if she were a neutral party, entirely uninterested in 
anything or anybody. 

“T am your slave,” said Usher. 

“Where shall we go, papa?” 

“ Anywhere.” 

“Last night I heard such robust singing beyond the broad, 
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open square—Place de la Concorde you call it—in below the 
trees; singing from all quarters of the globe. Shall we go and 
hear that ?” 

“ An open-air concert,” said the sheriff. 

“Yes, and you can hear it for nothing, for I had the curiosity 
to look at the gate, and I saw something or other to eat and 
drink for so much, concert for nothing.” 

“Oh, you did? Then let’s go.” 

Some hours afterwards they did set out, Mina remaining behind. 

“Do you know Paris?” asked the sheriff of the advocate. 

“No, I can’t say I do.” 

“T don’t mean the great old Legitimist families. Poor Nap 
himself isn’t admitted there. Nor do I mean the high old 
American ladies and gentlemen who tear each other’s hair in 
the ’buses, if they are South and North. No.” 

“Whom do you mean ?” 

“TI don’t mean the English snobs who ‘chum’ with people 
abroad, and snub each other in Hyde Park.” 

“ Whom do you mean ?” 

“Wicked Paris.”’ 

“No.” 

“No?” 

“You are,’ continued the sheriff, “a very moral man. You 
don’t want to know wicked Paris ?” 

“T am——’” 

“Eh!” 

“Tam 

“ Well, you made that remark before.” 

“ Yes, but you didn’t listen to the end of it. Iam 

“Look here, my boy, I am abroad. You are abroad. I am 
having a holiday. You are having a holiday. Good and well, 
let it be a holiday. But also, if I like, let it be a—a—a—eh—eh 
—you know. 

* No, I don’t know.” 

“Yes you do.” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“You do, you humbugging advocate.” Thi 

“Tassure you I don’t. 1 would rather show Miss Durie into 
a seat fifty thousand times, than—than ‘ 

“Oh, ah!” 

“My dear sheriff, you are incomprehensible.” 

“No I’m not. It’s just this. Here I am abroad. I am a 
judge—a serious judge, to be sure. Still I want to know life in 
all its phases. I want to see the Mabille. You have heard of 
the Mabille? No? It is an abominable place, to which every 
English-speaking man goes. And why? Because he knows he 
will hear there nothing but English. He will hear, and what 
will he see ?” 
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“That I don’t know.” 

“ Don’t you ?” 

“No.” 

“Would you like to know ?” 

“T would like to go to the concert with Miss Durie.” 

“You would?” 

“Yes.” 

“Frank, you have still something to learn.” 

“What?” 

“That aman who stands before a judge, parchment in hand, 
with a fine talking power, if he does not know life, is only a 
machine charged with suspicion.” 

“You think the Jardin Mabille is life then ?” 

“No.” 

“What do you call it?” 

“ All that Paris has to show of original savagery. We are all, 
you know, or ought to know, savages to start with—otherwise 
naked beneath our clothes, as the greatest poet of the century 
was told by the smallest man now on earth. Very well, let 
us see it.” 

“T would rather make love to my love.” 

“T begin to feel wicked.” 

“Sheriff, you are wicked.” 

“ Go and make love.” 


CHAPTER LIII. 
A NEW OCCUPATION. 


“ SOMETHING must be done,” said the factor to himself, looking at 
Nixon on the pier, where he seemed to be haranguing some of 
the tishermen. He strolled down their way and the fishermen 
disappeared. Nixon would rather not have spoken to him. 
Frequently he had gone out of his way to avoid him. In a short 
time they would be coming into unpleasant relations ; in the 
meantime he knew that he was dealing with an enemy. 

“ You're still on the ground ?” said Leslie roughly. 

“Yes, thanks, here I am.” 

“ You seem to be a little down in the world, man.”’ 

“Tm afraid I owe you a fishing-rod, Mr. Leslie. That after- 
noon of the row on the water I was obliged to throw away the 
rod you lent me.” 

“To be sure, I didn’t think of that. You will replace it, if 
you please, or hand in the amount at the bank that will cover 
the price of it. Otherwise, I shall be under the disagreeable 
necessity of suing you for it.” 

. “That's rather sharp practice, considering the narrow escape 
made.” 
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“Tam tired of seeing you here, man.” 

“Well, you are likely to see a little more of me.” 

“You are a useless character. The best thing that could have 
happened to you was to, get drowned.” 

“Thank you. Perhaps I see an easier way out of my 
difficulties.” 

“Perhaps you'll be shown a way off this estate in the first place.” 

“No, sir, not exactly. I mean to stay here still a little while. 
I mean to work here. I am a fisherman now.” 

“You blockhead! and I have offered you ease, opulence, and a 
rich commission !” 

“ And I have not accepted it.” 

“Then you may prepare your mind for worse things.” 

Nixon had, indeed, broken with the miners and come into 
town again. Elspeth had pointed out to him that he might 
render a great service by showing the example of going to sea, for 
the people were forsaking their work, and he might help them 
back to it. It was rare consolation to him to believe: that, in 
turning fisherman, he could do more good. 

“Am I not among my own people?” he reflected, “ and will it 
not endear me to them later on ?” 

So he invested in a sou’-wester, and begged for a place in a 
boat—the boat in which he had once before gone out to the 
Stacks. He got a place, too, and during his first week he helped 
to bring ashore large quantities of fish, which sold well in the 
Square.. The fisherman let him have a room off his hut, and was 
very well pleased with him, as he took a good deal of work off 
his hands and seemed to bring him luck. 

It was the only boat which went out. The rest of them lay 
about the beaches unused, and the road to the diggings was 
covered all day with loiterers, who were neglecting the 
bountiful opportunities of the sea. Leslie did not mind. It 
increased the importance of the diggings, and gave them the 
temporary appearance of being the staple industry of the estate. 

As a fisherman, Nixon forgot some of his remorse for his 
alienation from Mina. His hands were full, and he had no time 
for sorrow. Besides, the life presented him with considerable 


variety of experience. Take one evening of it, as the boat is. 


coming in from the Stacks to the harbour without any fish. 
Besides Nixon at the bow, there is another man at the sheet, 
and the fisherman who owns the boat at the helm. 

“ Bad luck to-night,” says the man at the helm. 

“Don’t say that yet. We're not ashore, and the luck maychange.” 

“As how?” asked Nixon, who hated returning to the shore 
empty-handed. 

“It’s not the season for the seals; but there’s plenty of them in 
there,” responds the man from the sheet. 
“We've got nothing to kill them with.” 
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“ Anyhow, here’s these clubs, and plenty of light to show where 
they are lying.” 

And so the empty-handed boat, instead of making for the 
harbour, sailed straight for the lofty cliffs between Ruddersdale 
and Oiley, and lay rocking at the mouth of a high cave, where 
the tide rose and fell without breaking into waves. Nixon felt 
as if he were lying at the mouth of a cathedral, so high up did 
the ribbed rocks overarch the sea, and so solemn was the dark- 
ness beyond the rays of moonlight. He had jnever killed 
seals before, but he had heard over and over again of the amaz- 
ing exploits of the fishermen. He fell into a waiting attitude, 
therefore, at the mouth of the cave, and did not speak for a full 
hour, and stooped, when his comrades stooped, for a club and a 
light, as if he had been used to the sport all his days. This sort 
of fishing was different from any he had tried. To get to the 
inner end of the cave, to suddenly light up, leap upon the sand 
and lay about among the astonished seals—that was the task. 
How he held his breath as, gripping the ledges of the rocks, he 
helped to noiselessly drift the boat within the cavern! How 
his heart beat as the first stroke of flint lit the tinder, and the 
tinder in turn flared up three torches of tow! How he leaped 
ashore and intercepted one and another of the amazed sleepers 
as they shuffled in a bewildered herd towards the sea! 

They killed five in all, and instead of returning in ill-luck 
theiy boat leaned over to the gunwales, and the seals were well 
sold, and next night they got more. He liked his fisherman life. 


CaapTer LIV. 
SWEETHEARTS CHANGED. 
IF a treatise were to be composed upon engagements and the art 
of getting off with the old love and on with the new, much stress 
would have to be laid upon the kind of opportunities the new 
had presented to him in changing the engagement. Paris opened 
out before the wondering eyes of Mina Durie, and day after day, 
with the companionship of Frank Usher to accentuate its charms, 
she found herself parting with the last remnants of affection for 
- the unwritten lover at Ruddersdale. From the Hotel Rivoli they 
drove together to every place of interest which it was their duty 
as tourists to see. He took her to museums, and seated in cool 
shadows he trotted out to her all he knew that she cared to hear 
of ancient art. His quotations were neither very amusing nor 
accurate ; but they served to pass the time, and to strengthen 
her faith in Usher as the man upon whom she ought to have 
originally bestowed the promise of her hand. They wandered 
to leafy gardens together, on both sides of the river, and did not 
eschew the cemeteries as part of the “show,” forgetful that the 
sun which shone on them had but the other day lightened the 
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faces of scores as fond, now well out of sight. As for the sheriff, 
he turned in upon his magnum opus again. Quite unexpectedly 
he had come across a great mine of material bearing upon the 
Scotch sheriffry during the period of the Reformation, in the 
Imperial Library. He had also discovered that an old Scots’ 
College in a remote nook of the city had unransacked archives, 
which he was at liberty to search, and from which he promised 
himself some footnotes and allusions which would have a far 
more crushing look of scholarship than extracts in Cherokee or 
Maori. He thought, with chuckles of self-satisfaction, of his 
opponent, the great ransacker, who had bungled his way into the 
Royal Society and into the miserable honours of a Doctorship of 
Laws, through a reputation of unpublished finds of phenomenal 
antiquity. He doubted whether he ever knew there was a Scots’ 
College; but he would now know, said the sheriff to himself. 
He would send a long account of it and a scholarly inventory of 
the archives to the Caledonian. The editor would give him ten 
columns, he was sure, to enlarge upon it, or, if it was not too hot, 
he might write eleven or twelve. After all, the Caledonian 
needed something of that sort. They were always hammering 
away at the truth that Monday was as good as Sunday, that it 
was better to drink whisky than cold water, that all parsons 
were amusing blockheads, with black carpet bags, and that if a 
man didn’t vote for a Whig Government he was not to be trusted 
as far as he could be kicked. As a sort of preliminary to his 
magnum opus the sheriff determined that he should get through 
his eleven or twelve columns. It would be very unlike the facile 
yards of conversation from the spirited contributions of the staff ; 
it would be stiff, laborious, full of asterisks and footnotes, and 
the journal would run through ten editions every day for a 
month, in expectation of more. So the sheriff’s hands were 
quite full. | 

There is little to record of these meetings of Usher and Mina, 
when the latter was swopping horses in crossing the stream. 
How should there be? He was desperately in love. She was 
greatly inclined to love anything which loved her truly and 
faithfully. Their talk was in accordance with their feelings, and 
there was no useful information in it. Still, some of it had 
better be recorded. They have been through the Luxembourg, 
and have got to‘a corner of the gardens in midday all by them- 
selves. They are looking at some ancient fish in a pond. 
They are grateful for the leafy shadow; he holding her arm with 
his hand, she permitting him without protest. 

“ Now we shall sit down, dear,’ says Mina. 

“TI think we could do nothing better. You would not consent 
to sit inside the shadow of a café. You have the awful presence 
of Forbes Mackenzie hovering over you. I assure you his in- 

fluence does not extend this distance, and it is quite usual for 
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ladies to quench their thirst and allay their fatigue as I should 
have wished you to do.” 

Mina sighed, and lay back in her seat, looking at the bubbles 
on the pool and the fat red fish breathing above the circles they 
made. 

“T have been arguing with myself, Frank.” 

“Don’t, Mina. Don’t argue with yourself. Argue with me. 
I am paid for it. It is my trade. I'll give you a couple of 
premises to start with, and fight you for the conclusion.” 

“No, it is not logic.” 

“ What is it?” 

“T have been arguing. A man once said he loved me. TI once 
said J loved him.” 

“Therefore two affirmatives make a negative, and you love 
—me.” 

“ Are these the rules of logic? ” 

“1 think so, Mina.” 

They sat looking at the water-lilies and the fish moving the 
surface of the water. 

“They are not conclusive,” she added. 

“T know what is conclusive,” he said. 

“ What?” — 

“Mina !” 

He had risen and gone into a grotto. The noise of passing 
cabs, carriages, and carts filled the air beyond thick myrtles. 
Perhaps there were detectives among the roots of the trees. His 
experience as a lawyer made him understand that these poor 
fellows had functions quite as humble to perform. They—Mina 
and he—were foreigners, and might be supposed capable of 
laying spring-guns for a boy prince or his companions, when he 
played hide-and-seek that way. 

“Mina!” 

“Yes, Frank.” 

She rose and went to him. She was rather dusty and 
fatigued. So was he, dusty and fatigued, and anxious, and not 
at all like the rising advocate he was. 

“ Mina, the premises have been started. This is the conclusion.” 

He clasped her in his arms. Nobody saw them. They did 
not care if anybody did. She drooped her head on his breast. 
He pressed his lips to her brow, her mouth, her cheeks. 

“Now, darling,” he murmured, leading her back to the seat, 
where an official-looking personage, as if he had been a dis- 
charged pensioner come down to walking in gardens, sniffed at 
them, and passed. 

“Frank, I wish I felt as I ought to feel, that I am yours, heart, 
soul, soul and heart and a 

“The pensioner is gone, Mina.” 

These are very frivolous and trivial remarks. So are all the 
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remarks made in love, poor, wretched, silly affirmatives and 
negatives, but, chaperoned by the true feeling, how full of poetry, 
eloquence, the truths of science! What Nature may mean by it, 
not even Schopenhauer has determined. Nature, however, takes 
large tricks by poor cards, and probably knows the ultimate 
game better than the philosophers. Witness a pair of common- 
place lovers, sublime in face, form, and attitude, when they are 
lovers, and not make-believes. Mina and Frank went out of the 
Luxembourg gardens really lovers. Then they drove to a 
cemetery—to Pére la Chaise. The people looked at their open 
cab, and they cut their connection with Nature, and became 
citizens of the world, and ceased to be Adam and Eve. They 
drove to Pére la Chaise. 

“Why do they call it so?” asked Mina, coming down dreamily 
at the gate, and seeing Usher pay the cabman off with a 
business-like precision, which disturbed the effects of the embrace 
in the gardens. She felt that if she had to pay the poor man she 
would have given him her purse and walked off. Usher higgled 
the market, and joined her, half-a-franc a winner. 

“How mindful they are of their dead, to be sure!” exclaimed 
the advocate, joining her beyond the gate, thrusting her hand 
into his arm, and walking uphill. 

“It affects me greatly,” said Mina. 

“T think our way is best. Dead—dead and gone,and that will do.” 

“TI do not agree with you.” 

“ You talk pathetically.” 

“It is because I have no dead to attend to. None—or I 
should bedew their graves with tears, and plant flowers every 
month of the year. Ah! that comes of being sent into the world 
alone. Alone without father or mother, or relatives, or t 

“No, no, Mina; not without lovers.” 

“No, Frank, no,” and she clung to his arm. 

“Tf we go straight up the hill,” he said, “ we shall have a view 
all over Paris, and we shall forget the dead.” 

“Happy they who have dead to forget,” murmured Mina, 

They took a walk straight up, and she pressed his arm, and 
stood they in front of a marble bust of a wistful, strong, fine, 
and indefinable face. : 

“Oh,” said Usher, “ that’s—that’s ’— and he took some time to 
read the name on the bust—“ that’s De Musset.” 

Mina had read a great deal of him. She seemed to feel her 
own sensation of being a lost child in an incalculable world more 
strongly in his prose and poetry than in any other she had read. 
Alexander Smith, the great poet who had just risen, gave only a 
feeling of fireworks, and rushing for her life from the tumbling of 
burnt sticks. De Musset had wandered away from paternity, 
from home, and lost himself, and forgotten God, and yawned and 
wished he were dead, notwithstanding love and the consolations 
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it brought. She hung on Frank’s arm as she remembered all} 
that De Musset had been to her in the hollow tree at Corstorphine. 
It was some time before she realized what Usher was saying to 
her in an omniscient voice. Usher was nothing if not omniscient. 
Every lover is, and may be with impunity, for he is not likely to 
be corrected. But the advocate, who had never heard of De 
Musset, was, on this occasion, a trifle beyond the omnipotence 
brief of ignorance. He stood and said— 

“ Poor fellow,*he died young! Hehas afine face. It is French 
—thoroughly French. Now, no public man of any other country 
would have a face like that. He was an eminent lawyer, so long 
as he lasted. The great case—of course, Mina, dear, you can’t 
remember it—the case of—ahem !—against—ahem! etce., ete. 
Yes, it was conducted by De Musset. He won it, too, poor 
fellow. He was in Parliament for a little, but spoke with far too 
much precision for—for—the taste of the Legitimists. He was a 
Legitimist. You can tell that from the Republican look of his 
nostrils, and the Legitimists are what they call the Extreme Left. 
You don’t care much about politics, Mina. Nor do I. Only, en 
passant, I may be permitted to say a word or two about any 
familiar to me.” 

Mina withdrew her hand from his arm. She had not spoken 
to him all the way from the Luxembourg, feeling that, at last, 
she had found what was father, mother, past and future to her. 
She had heard him higgle the market and shivered. She now 
listeried to him gravely enunciating rubbish, which she painfully 
knew to be such, and she drew aside a pace, walking alone. 
He did not notice the temporary repulsion. 

“T love them,” she murmured, “ for their love to their dead.” 

“They may make too much of it,” he said, approaching her, 
and putting his hand on her arm. “But we cannot deny them 
a terrific love for the Church and State. This is the grave of 
St. Pierre.” 

“Who was he?” asked Mina, still lingering upon the recollec- 
tion of his tales about her favourite De Musset, and forgetting 
her favourite St. Pierre, whom she knew as well. 

“Oh, he is not so important,” said Usher, still with his 
omniscient voice. “He was a—a—an admiral who fought some 
battles and lost them. He—he——” 

“Sailed in the Paul and Virginia, I suppose,” remarked 
Mina, disengaging herself and walking uphill. 

He knew nothing of St. Pierre; so was not the least discon- 
certed by the remark. But Mina did not again speak to him in 
the cemetery. She did not again allow him to put his arm in 
hers or her hand in his. She was, somehow, shocked. 


“ T—I—feel that I should like to go home,” she exclaimed, on 


the hill-top overlooking Paris to the west. 
(To be continued.) 


































TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE PAST 
MONTH. 
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THE political truce, which is characteristic of early autumn, set 
in this year with unusual punctuality, and it has been observed 
with peculiar strictness. Little has occurred during the past 
month in the world of high politics, and that little has been 
suffered to pass almost without notice. The single event of 
great importance with regard to our foreign relations has hardly 
attracted as much attention as we usually accord to a third-rate 
railway accident. England and Russia have at length come to 
terms about the Afghan frontier; Zultikar, no longer a bone of 
contention between two empires, is relegated to its aboriginal 
obscurity ; M. Lessar has returned to the land of his adoption ; 
and Mr. Gladstone’s famous arbitration about nothing at all has 
been finally consigned to oblivion. Yet the definite arrangement 
of a difficulty which once threatened to involve both nations in 
all the calamities of a gigantic war has hardly been deemed 
worthy of so much as a perfunctory leading article. Such are 
the pranks of popular preoccupation. Half a year ago we were 
all blind with passion about the oasis of Penjdeh, and the salt 
lakes of the Turkoman steppe. To-day the Afghan frontier 
question is as if it had never been. 

Whatever interest may have been felt about events outside our 
own country has centred in a very different, though no less 
trivial, question than that of Penjdeh—namely, the dispute 
between Germany and Spain about the Caroline Islands. It is 
evident now that Germany had no idea how serious was the step 
she was taking when, early last month, she announced her in- 
tention of placing these islands under her protection. The act has 
been regarded as one of wanton aggression on a weaker power, 
or again as a move in some deep, and as yet unexplained, game of 
Prince Bismarck’s. In reality, it was a simple piece of inadvert- 
ence, though, as it has turned out, a very awkward one. The 
German Government must have been aware that Spain had some 
shadowy claim to the ownership of the islands, contiguous as 
they are to her undisputed possession, the Philippines. But it 
knew that in 1875 the Foreign Offices of Berlin and London 
had jointly protested against this claim on the part of Spain, and 
that the protest had never been answered. It knew that Spain 
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had, as a matter of fact, never exercised any authority over the 
islands, or taken any steps to give practical effect to the claim 
advanced by her. That being the case, it doubtless anticipated 
no opposition, or only a formal remonstrance, when, to oblige 
the German traders who have establishments in the islands, it 
proposed to take them under its protection. It is Prince 
Bismarck’s avowed principle that, wherever German settlers 
in a country that is practically unappropriated demand the 
shelter of the imperial flag, it shall be accorded to them without 
regard to the nominal sovereignty of other countries, if that 
sovereignty be unaccompanied by any substantial exercise of 
authority. And this principle, in itself, is neither an unjust nor 
a mischievous one; but there can be no doubt that had he foreseen 
the consequences, the German Chancellor would have been very 
careful not to assert it in the present case. The Carolines are 
after all a bagatelle compared to the friendship of Spain, which 
Germany has now sacrificed, perhaps for many years. 

For no sooner did the meditated annexation of the Carolines by 
Germany become known, than the Spanish people, not one in 
every ten thousand of whom probably had ever thought of the 
islands before, suddenly fell into a paroxysm of indignation at the 
idea of losing them. The popular anger was sedulously fomented 
by the enemies of the Monarchy, and when, in the midst of a brisk 
interchange of communications between the Governments, the news 
arrived that one of the islands had actually been taken possession 
of by a German man-of-war, in the presence of Spanish ships, the 
excitement at Madrid knew no bounds. The 4th and 5th Septem- 
ber were critical days for the Spanish Monarchy. For a little 
while it seemed as if the King would be driven either to go to 
war with Germany, or to relinquish his throne ; and his difficulties 
were increased by the conduct of the Prime Minister, Sefior Cano- 
vas, who sought to screen himself from the popular wrath by 
emphasizing the fact that he was not responsible for the King's 
visit to Germany some while back, and that he had never shared 
the King’s desire for a German alliance. But King Alfonso is a 
man of character, and has shown it once more in the present 
instance by refusing to be dragged into a disastrous war, even 
when the alternative seemed to be his own dethronement. And 
so far his courage has saved him. The Spanish army is in better 
discipline now than it was at the time of the abortive rebellion 
two years ago, and it has acquired some attachment to the person 
of the monarch. Moreover, the German Government and nation, 
recognizing their error, have done all in their power, by a patient 
and conciliatory attitude, to help the King in his predicament. 
It was intimated at once from Berlin, that the occupation of the 
island of Yap by a German man-of-war, which was the immediate 
cause of the fury of the Spaniards, should not be allowed to pre- 
judice the discussion of Spain’s claim to sovereignty over the 
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Carolines. An insult to the German flag, which occurred at the 
height of the popular excitement in Madrid, was not made much 
of by Germany, and all that Prince Bismarck now demands is 
the submission of Spain’s asserted right to the islands to the 
arbitration of a friendly power. This proposal England and 
Italy, and perhaps one or two other Powers, have strongly 
recommended Spain to accept; but there is a question whether 
popular feeling in that country, which still runs high on the sub- 
ject, though with nothing like the force of ten days ago, will suffer 
the Spanish Government to accede to it. The crisis, therefore, 
is not over, and, though a war has become highly improbable, 
the Spanish Monarchy is not yet out of danger. Fortunately for 
King Alfonso, Germany has so strong an interest in keeping 
him on the throne, rather than allow Spain to fall under a philo- 
French Republican Government, that she may be expected to 
do everything, short of a humiliating surrender, to help him in 
appeasing the wounded pride of his countrymen. 

For the rest, foreign and colonial affairs may be dismissed in a 
few sentences. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff is still exchanging 
compliments with the Sultan, but “ getting no forrudder.” A deep 
calm has settled down over Egypt and the blood-drenched deserts 
of the Soudan, and Englishmen are glad to forget for a moment 
the perilous responsibilities in which the occupation of the Nile 
valley still involves, and, as long as it continues, must involve us. 
Their imperial anxieties, so far as they can be said to be anxious 
at all in a season of general holiday, are rather directed to our 
South African possessions. The recall of Sir Charles Warren, 
about the secret history of which the public are still very much 
in the dark, is regarded as a sign of an impending return to the 
old and ten-times discredited policy of leaving the Cape Colony 
to deal with the neighbouring native territories in its own way. 
If that be indeed the intention of the Colonial Office, we had 
better make up our minds to another bloody war in those regions 
at no distant date. But those who, whether in England or at 
the Cape, are protesting so loudly against the supposed willing- 
ness of the Ministry to hand over our newly-established Pro- 
tectorate in Bechuanaland to the Cape Colony, can as yet bring 
no positive proof that Colonel Stanley meditates anything so 
lunatic. The outlook, however, is not cheering. There is evi- 
dently a bitter difference of opinion among the persons most 
interested, both at home and at the Cape, as to the proper course 
to steer between the conflicting claims of English, Dutch, and 
Natives, and the conflicting policies of imperial control and 
colonial self-government. Even if they were all of one mind, it 
would be difficult for the South African English to maintain the 
supremacy of our race in that country, and to direct the affairs 
of the congeries of states and territories lying between Delagoa 
Bay and Cape Town in accordance with English ideas of justice. 
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and humanity. If our countrymen out there are to continue 
divided amongst themselves, the task will be absolutely beyond 
their powers. 

At home considerable flutter has been caused by Mr. Parnell’s 
frank declaration as to what it is that he and his followers really 
demand for Ireland. The occasion was a gathering of the Irish 
Parliamentary party for self-congratulation on the past and 
deliberation as to the future, which was held in Dublin in the 
last days of August. In two remarkably outspoken addresses 
Mr. Parnell, after boasting that he and his friends were now 
masters of the political situation, and anticipating their return 
eighty strong after the next election, defined what he regarded as 
the real aim of the Irish National party. His phrase was “ legis- 
lative independence,” and in order that there might be no doubt 
as to the extent of the independence he desired, the Irish leader 
went on to explain that the objects for which they most desired 
it were in order to settle the land question in their own fashion, 
and to tax English manufactures for the protection of native 
Irish industry. If this, in his opinion, reasonable and moderate 
demand, was declared to be impossible, then he and his followers 
would make everything else impossible for those who said so. 
This declaration, though it contained nothing absolutely new, had 
a remarkable effect in England, an effect which the Irish leader, 
who is nothing if not astute and persistent, doubtless intended it 
should have, though the reason of his adopting a tone so defiant 
at the present juncture can only be conjectured. Perhaps the 
financial resources of the Nationalists were getting rather low, and 
it needed some strong stimulus, such as a direct appeal to the 
cupidity of the industrial classes, to revive the liberality of his 
supporters. That is the most obvious interpretation, but it is also 
possible that Mr. Parnell desired by emphasizing at this juncture the 
full extent of his demands, to compromise those English members, 
of whichever party, who at the next election may be tempted to 
bid for the Irish vote, and to deprive them of all moral foothold 
for any subsequent resistance, even to his most extreme demands. 
“The temptation to bid for our support,’ he may have said to 
himself, “ will, in many cases, be irresistible, and, if that is so, | 
may as well compel them to swallow a big pledge as a little one. 
The Irish vote is no longer to be bought by general expressions 
of sympathy and good will. These were well enough, when 
our prospects were not what they are at present. But now the 
time has come to put our price up. Let every one, who wins 
an English seat next November with Irish votes, be morally 
bound to abstain from opposing the re-establishment of an Irish 
Parliament.” 

The common opinion is, that Mr. Parnell made a miscalculation, 
and by showing his hand too openly, has rendered it impossible 
for any repeiitite statesman or party in Great Britain to have 
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anything more to do with him. Well, we shall see. Mr. Parnell 
is not apt to miscalculate, and so far the Conservative leaders 
who have spoken after him have been studious to avoid adopting 
an attitude of hostility towards him on account of his recent 
utterances. That hardly looks like the unanimous and emphatic 
repudiation of him by both political parties, of which the news- 
papers speak so glibly. We have heard a good deal of that sort 
of defiance before now, yet in the end Mr. Parnell has generally 
had his way. The Liberals, no doubt, are, for the present, in a 
state of most virtuous patriotic wrath with him, but then they 
can well afford to be so. They are in Opposition. They have a 
pretty shrewd suspicion that in any case the Liberal party has 
very little to hope from Parnellite support in the coming contest. 
So they may just as well make what capital they can out of a 
show of patriotic independence, and try to fix their opponents 
with the odium of an alliance with the enemies of the Union. 
Whig and Radical, however they may differ on other points, 
are unanimous for the nonce in hurling defiance at the Nationalist 
leader. 

It is the one point they still seem to have in common. The 
speeches of Lord Hartington at Waterfoot on August 29th, and 
of Mr. Chamberlain at Warrington and Glasgow on September 
8th and 14th, present, in other respects—in their tone even more 
than in their proposals—so strong a contrast, that they have once 
more revived, and in a very acute form, the old controversy, 
whether the two sections of the Liberal party can any longer 
march under the same banner. And even these speeches do not 
display the full extent of the division between the Right and 
Left wing of the party. For Mr. Chamberlain, though he stands 
in the opinion of many people for everything that is most 
advanced and revolutionary, is in reality quite moderate and 
Conservative in his proposals, compared with some of the candi- 
dates who are contesting urban, and even rural constituencies, 
under the shadow of hisname. The divergence of view between 
the two sections of the party, on almost every vital question, is 
indeed complete. On the one hand, an intense belief in the power 
of legislation to raise the condition of the people, coupled with 
the demand for the abolition of the Church and the House of 
Lords, for free education, for a graduated property tax, for a large 
expropriation of landowners, through the agency of local elective 
councils, with the object of selling or letting their land to the 
labourers. On the other hand, great apathy about further legis- 
lation, a complete distrust in the State as an engine of sweeping 
social refurms, and silence or opposition with regard to all the 
Radical panaceas, except a very modest and old-fashioned measure 
of Land Reform. No doubt the space between these two extremes 
is filled up by every shade of political opinion, and peopled with 
busy bodies striving in every way to effect a workable compro- 
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mise, and each convinced that he has found the particular pro- 
gramme which will best effect it. But black and white are not 
the less opposite because you can pass from one to the other 
through the medium of various shades of grey. To speak plainly, 
the Liberal party as at present constituted is an anachronism and 
an imposture, and the only excuse for its continued existence is 
that the “confederation of factions” on the other side is, if 
possible, even more hollow and artificial The distance that 
separates Lord Randolph Churchill from Lord Iddesleigh is 
great, nay, it is greater, than that which divides Lord Har Route 
from Mr. Chamberlain. Both parties may go on with but small 
external change for some time longer, but “the form cannot for 
ever survive the substance. The issues which divided politicians 
into their two present camps are things of the past. New issues 
have sprung up, which, if they were but allowed fair play, and 
not counteracted by the influences of habit, tradition, and old 
personal association, would divide men quite differently. Sooner 
or later a readjustment must come, but in the meantime there is 
a season—for both parties—of internal dissensions, heartburnings, 
and unrest. 

To the wire-pullers this condition of things is only of interest 
in so far as it affects the prospects of party candidates at the 
election. These gentlemen are not philosophers. They do not 
trouble themselves about the rationale and essence of party dis- 
tinctions. It is enough for them if their side can win. Will 
there be a split in the camp ? shall we have two candidates run- 
ning for the seat ? or, if that direst of calamities is avoided, will 
there be many abstentions ? Such is the extent of their political 
searchings of heart. But these searchings are pretty common 
throughout England just now, and they are most anxious on the 
Liberal side. For the Conservatives, whatever their differences of 
principle (perhaps because they are, in many cases, toocrass to realize 
those differences), are less liable to come to downright fisticuffs 
with one another, or to stay sulking in their tents at election 
time, than their more scrupulous and intelligent opponents. 
It is with the Liberals that differences of opinion are most 
dangerous, and it is in their camp, therefore, that the most 
heroic efforts are being made to hush differences up. 

Of these efforts surely the most extraordinary, as also the most 
important, is the just-issued Address of Mr. Gladstone to his con- 
stituents in Mid-Lothian. The party press has already begun to 
laud that document to the skies. It is moderate, it is judicious, 
it is comprehensive, it is evidence of the unabated vigour of the 
great statesman, who can alone unite all sections of Liberalism 
and lead them to victory as he has led aforetime. As a matter of 
fact, it is evidence of nothing but the perplexity of a world-weary 
old warrior, who has outlived the contests in which he took a 
live interest, and finds himself at the head of a disunited army 
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bound on an expedition, about the exact direction of which every- 
body is at sea. Nothing but deep embarrassment could account for 
the thinness of the programme propounded in this document, for 
its paucity of definite suggestion, its tremendous array of brave 
generalities. Such a manifesto may, indeed, serve its immediate 
purpose, and unite the party, but only by postponing, not by solv- 
ing, any of the difficulties which confront it. So anxious is its 
author not to take sides with any one section of Liberals against 
any other that he scarcely commits himself to a definite opinion 
on anything, except the evacuation of Egypt and a drastic reform 
in the procedure of the House of Commons. Such a programme, 
vague, wordy, elusive, may be the best, it may, indeed, be 
the only policy, for the leader of a host of discordant atoms. 
But no one can shut his eyes to the disadvantages, even 
from the electioneering point of view, which it involves. Time 
was when Mr. Gladstone’s appeals to the people of England 
stirred the souls of men like a trumpet-call to battle. They may 
have frightened the more timid, but they roused all that was 
most vigorous and chivalrous and devoted in Liberalism to 
strenuous exertion. An address like the present will alarm no 
one, but then neither will it stimulate any one. And no Liberal 
victory has ever yet been won without enthusiasm. Such en- 
thusiasm may yet develop itself in the course of the impending 
contest. But itis not to Mr. Gladstone that on this occasion it 
will be due. 

The comparative absence of political excitement has left men 
free to revel in a social esclandie of the most novel character. 
Needless to say that it is the outcome of the immortal “ Maiden 
Tribute.” When the promoters of the agitation, which arose 
out of the famous articles in the Pall M all, had held their huge, 
and in many respects, satisfactory demonstration in Hyde Park, 
on August 22nd, most people thought, and certainly not a few 
hoped, “that they had seen the end, for the present, of public 
excitement on the subject. Vain hope! The Men of Rampagious 
Virtue having had their fling, it was now the turn of the cavillers, 
the cynics, the advocates of concealment—we will not say the 
secret sympathisers with vice. At the very moment when Mr. 
Stead was addressing an enthusiastic audience in Hyde Park, 
the police were already armed with a warrant for the arrest of 
one of his principal agents in those investigations of London vice, 
of which he made so startling a use, —the alleged penitent 
and avowed ex-procuress, Rebecca J arrett. As soon as she knew 
that she was wanted, Jarrett, who has acted with great courage 
and straightforwardness, promptly delivered herself into the 
hands of the authorities, who thereupon issued summonses against 
Mr. Stead, Mr. Bramwell Booth, and several of their assistants 
in the investigations aforesaid. The charge against them is a 
complicated one, but its chief item is the fraudulent abduc- 
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tion of a little girl of thirteen, Eliza Armstrong, from a squalid 
home somewhere in the slums of Marylebone, which was ac- 
complished by Jarrett at Mr. Stead’s instigation, in order to 
prove how easily children might be procured for immoral 
purposes. According to Jarrett’s story the child was absolutely 
sold to her by her mother, and one Mrs. Broughton, who 
acted as broker in the matter, in the belief that she was 
destined to prostitution. Mrs. Broughton and Mrs. Armstrong, 
on the other hand, affirm that they believed the child to be 
going into decent service, and that, instead of receiving the 
five pounds which Jarrett undoubtedly got from Mr. Stead 
to buy a child with, and receiving it as purchase money, they 
only received one pound and one shilling respectively, and that 
quite independently of the engagement of the child. At the time 
of writing these lines the case is still being investigated before 
Mr. Vaughan at Bow Street, and another week will decide 
whether it is to go for trial to the Central Criminal Court. 
Comment on a case which is still sub judice would, of course, 
be improper. Meanwhile public opinion is much exercised, and 
as much divided, about the merits of this strange affair. Very 
few people dispute the excellence of Mr. Stead’s motives (though 
there is a good deal of doubt as to the bona fides of Jarrett), and 
the fact that the child was shielded from harm, provided with a 
good home, and in every way well cared for by her abductors, 
speaks for itself. On the other hand, there is a very general and 
a very healthy hesitation to approve of the commission of a 
bogus crime of this sort, however excellent its object. Fanatics 
are notoriously unscrupulous about the means they adopt to attain 
what they regard as a righteous end, and the actual abduction of 
a child, in order to prove that abduction is easy and should be 
rendered more difficult by the amendment of the law, is a means 
as questionable as it is grotesque. The morality of the proceed- 
ing is all the more doubtful in the present instance, because the 
facts of the case were not stated in a straightforward fashion in 
the articles of the Pall Mall, but were used as the groundwork 
of a purely imaginary, and very sensational story, of an actual 
rape, committed under circumstances in other respects similar to 
those of the sham violation of Eliza Armstrong. But whether 
or not the action of Mr. Stead and his associates was justifiable, 
there can be little question as to the impolicy of the prosecu- 
tion. As a means of redressing a wrong, if there was a wrong, it 
is a farce, while if its object be to expose an imposture, it is & 
superfluity. All the material facts of the case were already 
before the public, freely confessed by Mr. Stead, before the 
“lgphacwena was commenced. No sensible person will allow 
1is Opinion of the action of Mr. Stead and his associates to 
be in any way affected by the view which a court of law 
may take of it. It may be that they have committed a 
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legal crime, but a moral crime it is not, and no conviction 
or sentence will make it one. Their action may have been 
unwise and unjustifiable, but it was not in any reasonable 
interpretation of the word criminal, and the punishment, as 
criminals, of people whose worst fault was fanatic zeal in a 
righteous cause, will only serve to excite an immense amount of 
popular sympathy in their favour, and totally defeat the objects— 
the good as well as the bad objects—which led to this prosecution. 
On the whole, the authorities,and those who, from whatever 
motive, goaded them into action, cut a very sorry figure in the 
business. If their aim was merely to put a stop to a sensational 
agitation and to the prolonged public discussion of unwholesome 
subjects, they have adopted the one course most certain to defeat 
that end. The effervescence of every kind of foulness which 
immediately followed the Pall Mall articles was fast subsiding 
when this prosecution commenced. But they have given it a 
fillip which will keep the whole devil’s broth seething till 
Christmas. If on the other hand they were prompted by zeal for 
the suppression of crime, then they would have done far better to 
turn their attention to a few of the real criminals, to the sup- 
pression, for instance, of some of the most notorious houses of ill 
fame, than to waste their time in pursuing sham criminals, whose 
worst offence is that they were too unscrupulous, and, let us 
add, too self-sacrificingly venturesome, in the revelation of these 
gigantic evils, 


A.M. 
September 19th. 
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Critical Notices. 





SONGS OF THE NORTH.* 


For want of enthusiasts able and willing to transcribe them, 
many of the popular ballads and airs which exist unwritten in 
remote parts of the United Kingdom are being lost to us. Much, 
however, has been done, both by societies and by private in- 
dividuals, to preserve a portion of the folklore and traditional 
song of England and Scotland, and in “Songs of the North” we 
welcome a valuable contribution to the store of national music. 
The editors of this volume have brought together a collection of 
good airs and ballads, Highland and Lowland, many of which— 
of the melodies especially—are, we believe, here printed for the first 
time. Where it was possible, they have preserved the original 
words and music ; in some cases Lowland words have been set to 
Highland airs, and new words or new melodies have been written 
when the originals of one or the other have been lost. This has, 
as a rule, been well done. Miss Macleod’s words to the tune of 
“Mairi bhan og,” and Mr. Boulton’s song, “As I gaed doun 
Glenmoriston,’ are perhaps the best of the original poetry in the 
book. They are pretty songs, and well suited to the old Highland 
airs to which they are adapted. In fact, we can unreservedly 
commend the work of the editors so far as the words are con- 
cerned. The selection of songs is a good one, and the popularity 
of the book will doubtless be increased by the fact of its contain- 
ing several old favourites, such as “ Helen of Kirkconnel,’ set toa 
beautiful and plaintive Highland air, “ Proud Maisie,” “ The twa 
Corbies,” and others equally well known, besides translations from 
the Gaelic, some of which are here printed for the first time. We 
wish we could say as much for the arrangement of the music as we 
can for the selection of the words. From the Preface we learn that 
“care has been taken, that as near an approach should be made to 
the original harmonies as the nature of the pianoforte will admit, 
without making the music totally unsuited to that instrument.” 
This is undoubtedly the right spirit in which the arrangement of 
old melodies should be undertaken ; but in our opinion the musical 
editor has signally failed in accomplishing what he has set before 
himself. He has entirely missed the spirit of the Highland music. 
His accompaniments are good, but essentially modern in style, 
and the frequent use of the chord of the “ added sixth” and of the 
first inversion of the augmented triad (which appears seven times 


* Edited by A. C. MACLEOD, HAROLD BOULTON, and MALCOLM LAWSON. 
London : Field & Tuer, 
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in the first nineteen songs) is, we submit, totally foreign to the 
enius of ballad music, and especially unsuited to accompaniments 
which, as the Preface says, were originally intended for the harp, 
the violin, or the pipes. This will not affect the value of the book 
for English musicians; but no Scotch ear, sensitive to the charm 
of the simple Highland melodies, could endure their being over- 
laid with elaborate modern harmonies. A more serious fault is, 
that in at least two instances, “ Lizzie Lindsay” and “ Ae fond 
kiss,” the melodies themselves are altered. This is unpardonable 
in a musician professing to transcribe the national airs of a country, 
and we are surprised that an artist of Mr. Lawson’s standing 
should have committed such an error in taste and judgment. 

But it is a thankless task to point out the faults in what is, 
take it altogether, a really good collection. Several of the songs— 
for instance, “ Mairi bhan og,” “The women are w gane wud,” 
“We will take the good old way,” “ Helen of Kirkconnel” (both 
set for solo and chorus), and especially the “Skye boat song,” an 
old Highland rowing measure, to which Mr. Boulton has written 
spirited words—are quite first rate, and we can heartily reeoommend 
them to all lovers of Scotch music. There is also a good modern 
song, “Culloden Muir,” written by Principal Shairp, to which 
Mr. Lawson has set a simple, mournful melody, quite in keeping 
with the spirit of the poem. We have noticed two or three mis- 
prints in the music, notably one on p. 63, bar 3. 

We would have liked to say something about the illustrations, 
which are all by artists of note, but space fails us. We need only 
mention the names of Mr. Burne Jones, Sir Noel Paton, Mr. 
Herbert Schmalz, Mr. John Pettie, and Mr. MacWhirter, as being 
among them, to assure our readers of the excellence of this part of 
the work. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF ENTOMOLOGY.* 


THE author of this work is so well known, and his labours, both 
as a collector and writer, so fully appreciated by all lovers of 
natural history, particularly those in the branch of the science to 
which Mr. Kirby has more especially directed his attention, that 
the present volume will be cordially welcomed as an important 
and useful addition to works on the subject already before the 
public. The study of Entomology is steadily on the increase, not 
only in the favourite branches of the Coleoptera and Lepidoptera, 
but also in some of the less worked though not less interesting 
Orders, as the Hymenoptera, which the researches of Sir John 
Lubbock have contributed so much to popularize. Mr. Kirby’s 
book will assist this development, and will become the handbook 
and companion of all young entomologists and others who desire 


_* “Elementary Text-Book of Entomology,” by F. W. Krrpy. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 
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to possess in a convenient form a correct and interesting account 
of the insects they are collecting. 

The book opens with an excellent Introduction, giving a very 
useful and succinct sketch of the relation of the Jnsecta to the 
other three classes of the sub-kingdom Annulosa, with the 
more important points of difference. Their development, organic 
structure, nervous system, powers of attack and defence, curious 
mimicry of leaves and other insects, their relation to vegeta- 
tion, and the remarkable phenomena of parthenogenesis and 
dimorphism are treated of. There is also briefly indicated the 
importance of an intelligent knowledge of insects to the farmer to 
prevent the ravages of Phylloxera and other scourges of the 
husbandman. The general principles of zoological nomenclature 
are explained, and the classifications of Linné, Fabricius, West- 
wood, and others discussed ; the author adopting the more usual 
modern classification of the seven Orders of.Coleoptera, Orthoptera, 
Neuroptera, Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera, Hemiptera, and Diptera. 

These Orders are treated in detail under their sections and 
families in a very pleasing manner, giving all that is generally 
requisite to be known technically from a text-book, and accom- 
panied with very interesting descriptions of the insect under 
consideration. 

The value of the book is greatly increased by the admirable 
engravings placed at the end. We have seldom met with an Eng- 
lish_ scientific work with illustrations so well drawn and so 
clearly defined. We mention two or three taken at random, 
which we noticed when glancing through the plates: Damaster 
Blaptoides (Fig. 1, Pl. I1.), Chiasognathus Grantw (Fig. 9, 
Pl. VII.), Eremobia Janini (Fig. 3, Pl XXIV.), Thaumantis 
Camadeva (Fig. 1, Pl. XXX-V.), Attacus Atlas (Pl. LXY.). 

It may interest our more scientific readers to mention that the 
known species of the Jnsecta in Great Britain number 12,600, 
and that those at present discovered in the world reach the grand 
total of 222.000. 

We predict for Mr. Kirby’s Text-Book a wide, and well- 
deserved popularity. 





COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE.* 


THAT this work has already reached a fourth edition is, we take 
it, proof positive of its popularity. It is not a story of sensa- 
tional crime, the plot is far from remarkable, there is little or no 
incident ; in fact, there is nothing in it to satisfy the taste of the 
typical novel reader. To what, then, is its popularity due? The 
only interest of the book lies in the heroine. In Jessie Enderby 
we have a character study of no ordinary merit, artistically 
drawn, clearly defined and singularly consistent throughout—a 


* By Lucas MALET, 4th Edition. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1885. 
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study of a woman without a soul. Such a subject has naturally 
considerable attraction for the psychologist, but what interest the 
general public can find in it we are unable to perceive, unless it 
be an unwholesome delight in the portrayal of the undeserved 
suffering of an-honest, single-minded man, who worships a 
woman in no respect worthy of his devotion. 

From our first meeting with the fair Jessie, as a girl of 
seventeen, to her final disappearance as “the most expensive wife 
in New York,” she is absolutely selfish, she never says, does, or 
thinks of anything that does not immediately concern herself. 
For a time her husband fights against his conviction of this truth, 


“but fact is stronger than any man’s will, or than any man’s love 
either”; and finally he 


“recognised and admitted the mysterious limitations of Jessie’s nature—re- 
cognised that what went to make her inimitable personal charm went also to make 
her incapacity for looking at life from any but her own standpoint ; that her 
fascination and her selfishness were, in fact, synonymous; saw that her purity 
took its rise in absence of human passion, just as her gaiety took its rise in some 
radical defect of human sympathy.” 

Colonel Enderby did not “treat his wife’s temperament 
scientifically, in a cool, nice, progressive spirit of criticism.” 
But these are exactly the terms in which to describe our author’s 
analysis of his singular creation. The book is a good scientific 
study, but it is not a good novel. That the English is excellent 
we need scarcely say. A writer cool and critical enough to con- 
ceive and work out such a character as that of Jessie Enderby 
is quite certain not to fall into errors of diction. The book is 
well written from first to last, and contains in places sentences of 
epigrammatic brilliancy ; but as a composition it is ill-balanced. 
Colonel Enderby, a man above most other men in point of 
goodness and virtue, suffers unmerited grief and disappointment, 
such as falls to the lot of few; he is throughout the victim of the 
passion or pettiness of others; and this, not because of any want 
of moral strength in himself, but, too evidently, because the 
purpose of the story required that he should suffer. This is 
inartistic, and, moreover, it is untrue to life. A man of Colonel 
Enderby’s calibre would not allow his affection completely to 
subvert his reason, nor would he think it right to sacrifice his 
life to the whims of a spoilt child. A man of lesser mould 
might do so, but not such a man as this. And we think that the 
author has made one vital mistake in his delineation of Jessie. 
There are men and women, though happily they are rare, who 
have an extraordinary insensibility to pain, mental or physical ; 
some who are callous to personal pain; and others who seem 
unable to comprehend that they can inflict pain on their fellows. 
But we do not believe that there lives, or has lived, a creature so 
utterly heartless as Jessie Enderby is represented. The worst of 


us has a soft spot somewhere; and if Mr. Malet had per-. 


mitted his heroine one moment of unselfish emotion, if he had 
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allowed her to speak one tender word at the crisis of her history, 
he would have made her a living reality, instead of what we 
believe to be an impossible fiction. For one touch of nature is 
worth more than the most consistent conception, evolved at the 
desk, and smelling of the lamp. 





THE RUSSIAN REVOLT.* 


It is a pity that Mr. Noble has not thought fit to present his 
readers with a preface, because one is naturally desirous of 
knowing what right he has to speak on things Russian, whether it 
be from long residence in the country, or only from an exhaustive 
study of Russian literature. We can supply the omission to 
some extent. It is reported that he is an American, that he has 
lived for many years in Russia, and Russians who have read his 
book, have told us that its accuracy, in fact and inference, is 
nothing less than extraordinary. 

This is interesting, because we have heard a good deal of late 
about the Russian revolutionary movement from partizan sources, 
and we want to know whether the defendant, the Russian 
Government, has any reply to the charges brought against it. 
Mr. Noble’s book appears very opportunely, and practically settles 
the question. He is not a Nihilist, ora revolutionist, or anything 
abominable to the nostrils of the sober bourgoisie. But he has 
the ‘ideas of liberty which are the birthright of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and he hates a tyrant, as every Englishman does, in the 
bottom of his heart, however his words belie him. 

Therefore it is that in a quiet and eminently philosophical 
manner Mr. Noble demonstrates that the Russian revolt is 
entirely right and necessary, that it has always been in existence, 
that it is constantly increasing in force, and that its ultimate 
success is merely a question of decades. Mr. Noble’s acquaint- 
ance with the Russian literature, and especially with the 
newspapers and periodicals which there play so important 
a part in political movements, appears to be very extensive, 
and he continually fortifies his assertions by quotations and 
references. Those who have read the recent writings of 
Stepniak will find nothing very novel or startling in Mr. Noble’s 
book, and they will miss the peculiar charm of style which 
distinguishes the Russian author. Captious critics might amuse 
themselves with the author’s fondness for “ environments,’ 
“ethnic causes,” “unique national phenomena,” and suchlike 
abstractions; and if Mr. Noble used them to replace facts, we 
should join in the laugh. But we can excuse an unimportant 
failing in view of the array of statistics, official documents, and 
literary references, which the author provides for us. 


* By EDMUND NOBLE. London: Longmans & Co. 
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In the concluding chapter Mr. Noble explains to us “the 
immense significance for Europe” of the Russian revolt. He 
shows how Russian aggrandisement is purely dynastic ; how 
Russia, after the revolution, is likely to become a federation of 
exceedingly decentralised states; and he goes as far as to suggest 
that, in their own interests, other European Governments ought 
to insist upon the liberation of the Russian people. 


“ Let the Tzar and his advisers beware. A system that maintains itself 
by the infliction of human suffering, and the negation of human rights, cannot 
long expect to receive from governments the tolerance which is denied to it by 
peoples. Already nations are beginning to recognise that the standing menace in 
the east of Europe is not the Russian race, but Russian absolutism.” 


And he concludes by looking forward to the time — 


‘“ when tyranny shall be an offence against the community of nations, as it is now 
an offence against the community of individuals, and when countries that have 
won their own liberty, and gone through the bitter day, shall gladly repay their 
glorious gains in noble blows, struck for universal freedom.” 





THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A’ Classified Bibliography. of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which it is hoped 
may be issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged under 
scientifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher's 
name, the date of publication, the size and price of each entry. 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


A 1.—_THE BIBLE AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 
Bradley, Dr. G. G. Lectures on Ecclesiastes ; cr. 8vo, Clarendon Press, 4s. 6d. 
Ginsburg, C. D. Leviticus ; 12mo, Cassell, 3s, 
Smith, R. P. Genesis ; 12mo, Cassell, 3s. 6d. 
A 2.—HISTORY OF RELIGION.. 
Augustine, St. On Instructing the Unlearned ; 12mo, Parker, 3s. 6d. 
Jones, Rev. O. Some great Preachers of Wales; cr. 8vo, Passmore, 6s. 6d. 
Lightfoot, Bp. J. B. St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, ete. ; 3 v., 8vo, Macmillan [1877- 
85], 48s. 
Southey, Robert. The Book of the. Church [first pub. 1824] ; er. 8vo, Griffith, 3s. 6d. 
Westropp, H. M. Primitive Symbolism ; d, 8vo, Redway, 7s. 6d. 
A 3.—_SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
Tulloch, Prof. J. Manuals of Religious Thought in 19th Century ; d. 8vo, Longman, 
10s, 6d. 
A 4.—CHURCH POLITY. 


Martin, Rev. J. Ministers’ Wives; cr. 8vo, Hodder, 3s. 6d. 
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A 5.—DEVOTION AND PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
Jones, C. A. The Saints of the Prayer-Book ; ill., imp. 16mo, Sonnenschein, 2s, 6d, 
Keene, Kath. 8. Voiceless Teachers; ill. [for Workhouse reading], cr. 8vo, 
Sonnenschein, 2s. 
A 6.—SERMONS. 
Liddon, Canon H. P. Easter in St. Paul’s ; 2 v., er. 8vo, Rivington, 10s. 
Rawnsley, Rev. H. D. Christ for To-day : 24 Representative Sermons by English 
aml American Protestant Episcopalians ; imp. 16mo, Sonnenschein, 6s, 


CLASS B.—ETHNIC RELIGIONS. 


B 1.—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 
Judaism. The Talmud of Jerusalem [tr. M. Schwab] ; d. 8vo, Williams, 9s, 





CLASS C.—SOCIETY. 





C 2.—LAW. 
Du Cane, Sir E. F. Punishment and Prevention of Crime [Eng. Citiz. Ser.] ; er. 
8vo, Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 


CLASS F.—HISTORY. 


F 1.—GENERAL HISTORY. 
Norway, Story of. By C. 8S. Sidgwick [pop.]; cr. 8vo, Rivington, 3s. 6d. 
Russia, Short History of. By Rev. W. H. Litile [pop.] ; imp. 16mo, Sonnenschein, 1s, 
Switzerland, Story of. By T. M. Lee [pop.]; cr. 8vo, Rivington, 3s. 6d. 
F 3.—_MEDIAVAL HISTORY. 
Pears, E, The Fall of Constantinople ; d. 8vo, Longman, 16s. 


F 5.—CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 
Jacobs, J. The Jewish Question [Biblicgraphy of bks. and mag. art. 1875-84] ; 
12mo, Triibner, 2s, 


CLASS H._NATURAL SCIENCE. 


H 4.—ASTRONOMY. 
Ball, R. 8. The Story of the Heavens ; ill., roy. 8vo, Cassell, 31s. 6d. 
Espin, Rev. T. H. An Elementary Star Atlas; 12 maps, imp. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 
ls, 6d. ' 
H 6.—GEOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY. 
Phillips, J. Manual of Geology; ill., Part IL, roy. 8vo, Griffin, 34s. 
H 10.—POPULAR MEDICINE. 
West, C,; Mother’s Manual of Children’s Diseases ; cr. 8vo, Longman, 2s. 6d. 
H 11.—PROFESSIONAL MEDICINE. 
Draper, J. C. Medical Physics; 8vo, Churchill, 18s. 


CLASS I—ARTS AND TRADES. 


I 12.—SPORTS AND RECREATIONS. 


Barras, Col. J. India and Tiger Hunting, Two Series; cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 
3s. 6d. each. 
—— The New Shikari at our Indian Stations ; cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 3s, 6d, each. 














CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 
K 6.—POETRY. 


Carleton, W.[Am.] © City Ballads ; roy. 8vo, Low, 12s. 6d. 
K 10.—FICTION. 

Payn, J. The Luck of the Darylls; 2 v., er. 8vo, Longman, 21s. 
K 12.—ESSAYS, LETTERS, SPEECHES, AND COLLECTIONS. 

Representative American Orations ; 3 v., 16mo, Unwin, I5s. 
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TO The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 
Promote 152, 0XFORDST..LONDON.W|  ,. 
THE Suecessors to 
Circulation. The Pall Mall Electric Association, Ltd. Digestion. 


UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, SAFEST, AND MOST EFFECTU A! 
REMEDY FOR SPINAL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, DIARRHEA, TUMOURS, ASTHMA | 
BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS, LOSS OF VOICE, HYSTERIA, 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, &c., AND HAS CURED SOME OF TH) 
MOST OBSTINATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (SO-CALLED) HAVE FAILED 
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ww «, dering ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 

Note.—The Electropathic Belt consis* »'1e Uo tsician of the Company, who has had 
RATORS, which are always in act’, — \..w yea. «.lence, may be consulted personally, or by 
therapeutical adaptation of Elect» on all matters relating to Health and the application 





Please forward exact size re” parg Rooms of the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 
- , Sead fo ‘dvice Form, Post free. 
Important to J”. scuavica. RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
a es ooh Futliers, Major Pakenham, Longstone House, Armagh, writes, 








USS4 : 
ci: The Manse, Logie, Goldstone, 
, writes, April 1884 :—‘‘ The Elec- 

u you forwarded to me came safely 

uc’4n twelve hours of its application has 

erful and very marked improvement in 

and has cured the Lumbago from which I 
suffering for some time. I may say that I 
ume a firm believer and advocate of your Elec- 
ic treatment. I am delighted with the high-class 


-‘manship and general finish of your Electropathic 
no,” 








| has exceeded her most sanguine expectations 


of Curative Electric’ -nbe \ber 19th, | February 23rd, 1885:—‘‘I am very happy to inform you 
52, Oxford Stree’. ” nt i sured my | that the Electropathic Belt which you supplied me with 
* iv YY . um it.” has completely cured me of the rheumatic gout, from 

Fut. which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly two 

Colone’? =)! years, and I now feel as strong and active asI have ever 
ulliche “Y¥ vy. . MBAGO. | felt in my life. Several of my friends have, on my re 


commendation, tried these Belts, and in every case the 
result has been most satisfactory.”’ 


NEURALGIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY 


Marmaduke A. Langdale, Esq., Leacroft, 
writes, July 6th, 1884:-—‘‘I am very pleased to inform 
you that the Belt you supplied Mrs. Langdale with some 
time since has proved a most complete success, and 
She 
bas had no neuralgia since wearing it, and I shal! feel 
only too happy in recommending it to others You 
are at liberty to make any use you please of this letter.”’ 


‘ 
Staines, 


A 132-page treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled “‘ Electropathy ; or, Harness’s Guide to Health,” contai 


ing innumerable testimonials, etc., sent post free, on application. 
On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, Managing Director, 
The Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 52, Oxford Street, London, W., will forward, post free, the 


ELECTROPATHIC 


NOTE THE ADDRESS—The Medical 
Battery Company, Ltd. 





BELT, as represented above, for either Lady or Gentleman. 


02, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Mr SS i 


Pri «ted by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Limited, London and Aylesbury. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. 


T For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
WOUNDS and SORES. 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 





AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 


If effectually rubbed 


Wonderfully 


efficacious for GLANDULAR 


SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 





PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
HEALTH, TONIC. 


STRENGTH, 
ENERGY, 


({REAT BODILY STRENGTH, 









(GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 
(GF REAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use 

of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


PEPPERS 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLLIN. 


A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 

Clears the Head and cures Headache. 

Regulates the Bowels. 

Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Decline 

Imitations ; many Chemists professing their own to 
equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation, 






























\MWEITZER & Co. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan. 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
aenlty pronounce | it ** The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
eheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.’ 


VYANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
nay be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


&C. 





IK i 
Southampton wt 
Three per cent. 
payable on demand. 
Two per cent. 
culated on the minimum monthly ba: 
not drawn below £50. 


air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., 





Interes: 


Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
~ipts exceed Five Millions. 
WRCHASE A HOUSE 


FAS PER MONTH, 
Rent to pay. 


Interest on Curre: 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and othe: 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 


with im- 


Apply at 








Qo RUILDING SOcIRTY, 29, 

Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- Wit ry Lane. 

chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Garde. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BECK FR». PT OT OF 

The Birkbeck Almanack, with full particulars, The Birkbev. as 

post free, on application. application. MONTH, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANCA. i' yn 

EXECUTE Indents for all requirements of BOTH services with prompt jon 


studied attention 


PASSAGES secured. 
BAGGAGE Warehoused or Forwarded, 
GOODS of Every Description received on Consignment and Sold for Account. 
ADVANCES if required. 
ACCOUNTS Settled for the usual Commission. 

o2, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
H, T. PALMER, Manager. 


